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THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


T is an old truth that the annals of real crime beat fiction. 
The Rookwood of fact distances the Rookwood of inven- 
tion. ; The causes célabres of the Criminal Courts are the 
best Standard Novels: The Medea of real life, the CeLEs- 
‘quva of Islington, is the highest tragedy, and PALMER is 
convicted of greater crimes than Butwer’s Lucretia. The 
Earldom of SriruinG case, and the trial about the SmyTHEe 
roperty, viewed merely as effective dramatic plots, transcend 
in interest even M. Sue's elaborate fictions of recondite and 
tangled wickedness. Gopwin never wove such a web of 
complex and contrasted effects—never attempted a combi- 
nation of hypocrisies so difficult to sustain, or worked out in 
detail a story of such tragic interest—as the life of Joun 
Sapterr. Mrs. Ketty’s life and death read an awful lesson, 
more, impressive’ to an age of external decencies and var- 
nished proprieties than any that the novelist’s art could 
‘enforce. The world of modern society seems to reserve its 
grandest efforts for crime. There is, so social observers 
tell us, nothing very remarkable in the age as regards its 
philosophy, its literature, or its poetry. We have attained a 
level, if a high one, in most pursuits; and mediocrity is the 
rule both in statesmanship and in strategy. Crime alone is 
now-a-days transcendental and exceptional. We leave it 
to abler or more fanciful analysts to reconcile the paradox 
that we are at once so commonplace and so gigantic. We 
may be told that great. crimes, such as those which are now 
constantly occurring, are a reaction against the dull conven- 
tional respectabilities on which we pride ourselves—that they 
are providentially timed as a protest against our growing 
self-satisfaction, and against the unhealthy complacency with 
which society is apt to dwell on its real or assumed optimizing 
tendencies. This is the Laureate’s theory of the age; and 
certainly there is much moral force and impressiveness in 
these sudden and violent outbursts of the volcano. Private 
crimes of the first magnitude are a rebuke to our indolent 
acquiescence in the sufficiency of public decency. Not only 
do they enforce the world-old lesson that sin bears its legi- 
timate fruit, but in their moral details they demonstrate to 
society the sort of principles and pursuits—involving, essen- 
tially and ultimately, the extremest possibilities of human 
wickedness—which it either countenances or encourages, or, 
at any rate, never proscribes. 
This is the real value of the Patmer case. In its obvious 
and external aspect, indeed, it transcends most of the re- 
corded criminal trials. In its social enormity, it even 
exceeds the famous oyer of poisoning—Sir Toomas Over- 
BuRY’s murder. In the Countess of Somerset's case, there 
were perhaps political, and certainly darker, motives. Cri- 
minal love and criminal ambition marked the hideous tragedy 
of the Tower. State secrets, and even the honour of a 
Crown, were at stake in the prolonged agonies of OverBury. 
In the death of Jonn Parsons Coox, nothing further was 
involved than the vulgar necessity of helping robbery by 
murder. Viewed simply, the act of murder was only a 
means by which the murderer hoped to appropriate certain 
sums of money. Revenge, as in Rusu’s case—retaliation, 
as in THurtret’s—the furens quid femina possit which 
marked the fiendish crime of Mrs. Mayninc—none of these 
accompaniments present themselves in connexion with 
Wiiiam Patmer. And yet he will occupy, perhaps, the 
foremost place inthe hideous ranks of English criminals. 
Poisoning is the very greatest of social wrongs, for none 
more fatally tends to dislocate society ; but poisoning by a 
medical attendant is a crime, in some respects only equalled 
by the drugged chalice of Borera himself. The poisoned 
host of Italy, and the strychnia-pills of Rugeley, stand apart 
from all other horrors in the records of crime, because they 
alike impair confidence in the ministers and guardians of life. 


A further specialty of the Patmer case is that it serves, in 
a very terrible way, to embody and give force to suspicions 
which men have hardly dared to whisper to themselves. 
Who knows, it is asked, whether secret poisoning is not 
comparatively common? What difficulty, hesitation, and 
uncertainty surround the guarantees which science offers 
against the detection of this crime! At all events, con- 
flicting opinions are hazarded, and conscientiously main- 
tained, as to the possibility of detecting the presence and 
operation of certain deadly drugs. Great medical authorities 
are atissue. After a trial of unexampled duration, with the 
aid of the subtlest intellects and the most practised in- 
vestigators into the most difficult branch of medical in- 
quiry, the direct and immediate subject of investigation 
—the fact of death from poison—is arrived at and proved 
by moral at least as much as by physical evidence. The 
decisive material proof—the discovery of actual poison in the 
corpse—is not obtained ; and it appears that, under certain 
circumstances, it never can be obtained. The result of the 
scientific evidence is, that Cook dies with certain symptoms 
which are utterly different from those of any recognised 
ailment or affection—which always accompany the admi- 
nistration of strychnia—but which, for anything that 
science can positively aver to the contrary, might possibly 
accompany some unknown and unobserved disease. It is 
proved, however, in other ways, that motive and opportunity 
existed for Parmer to murder Coox. The purchase of 
strychnia is traced to him—the actual existence of a sub- 
sidiary drug (antimony) in the tissues of the murdered man 
is fully proved—.and the murderer is directly connected with 
the administration of this antimony, by distinct proof of 
another person having been affected by it. Most righteously 
and most justly has Wiittam Patmer been convicted. A 
more atrocious murderer we believe never ascended the 
scaffold, nor one whose guilt was more completely and con- 
clusively ascertained. Yet the evidence, though in the 
mass most ample and decisive as regards the individual 
crime, is not of that nature which can go far to allay sus- 
picions. Cases may be easily imagined in which Patmen’s 
infatuated blindness of purchasing poison in open day would 
be avoided ; and, on the other hand, as the nice and delicate 
precision required to identify and discriminate the tetanic 
convulsions arising from strychnia must often be unattain- 
able, it is possible that many cases of natural death may be 
popularly connected with this subtle and terrible poison. 

Under this aspect, it is melancholy to reflect on what would 
have been, or rather must have been, the result of Patmer’s 
trial, had it not been connected with his and Coox’s pecu- 
niary antecedents—with the purchase of the strychnia—with 
the prisoner’s previous career and ruined circumstances— 
with the Insurance transactions—and with his subsequent 
possession of funds. On the merely medical and scientific 
evidence, a conviction was impossible, or in the highest degree 
improbable. And in its social aspects, it is a grave and pain- 
ful consideration that this horrid crime—or, perhaps, this 
series of crimes—connects itself with an increasing body of 
evidence illustrating the most frightful abuse and perver- 
sion of that great and beneficent institution—Life Insur- 
ance. With these moral results of PaLmer’s case, legislation 
and argument seem alike powerless to deal. Social confi- 
dence reels under the blow. 

On the other hand, there are counterbalancing moral les- 
sons to be gained from the fate of Parmer. This monster’s 
career shows what a hell of crime may be festering and 
seething beneath a life, if not of moral decencies, yet of the 
conventional decorum which is tolerated by the habits of 
the world. Paumer only carries out a recognised form of 
English life. For years, he has been running the course of 
the betting and racing man. He is an individual of no ordi- 
nary character. Born of a family in easy or opulent circum- 
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stances, educated for and practising a respectable profession, 
he abandons all these higher prospects, and sacrifices the 
certainties of his calling for the turf and its accompaniments. 
He makes horse-racing and betting—or betting rather than 
horse-racing—his means of livelihood. Of course, no man 
can make an income out of the mere profits of the stakes 
which he can fairly win. The horses that Patmer 
kept were scarcely more than a blind—perhaps, at first, 
a blind even to himself. Betting was henceforth his _busi- 
ness—Patmer’s life tells the rest. A man who without 
capital, that is, without a fortune to throw away, pursues 
betting as a calling, is not on the road to ruin—he starts 
with ruin, and with fraud for his capital. The cycle is 
invariable. Associates who are partly confederates and partly 
p'geons—frequent losses, precarious gains, and ceaseless 
debts—the convenient money-lender, and accommodation 
bills at sixty per cent. per month—the net of destruction 
steadily closing—forgery upon forgery postponing but not 
averting the inevitable day—hopeless waiting for the re- 
tricving event which never comes, and trembling expectation 
of the days of renewal which arrive most punctually—in- 
satiable greed of “the money which must be found, even if 
I give 1000/. for it”—and then the horrible suggestions and 
facilities which life insurance offers, and the deadly despair 
with which the temptation is accepted—such are the incidents 
and accompaniments of the life of the professional gambler. 

And now comes out the most frightful characteristic of 
great crime—its perpetrator seems to be a mere machine. 
His moral nature is obliterated. Pity, remorse, and natural 
feeling are extinct—the man becomes a living corpse—he is 
simply possessed. He acts mechanically, and at the will of 
something beyond and above him. He goes on heaping 
murder upon murder; and all in the dullest, coldest, and 
most unflinching way. He mixes the poisoned draught, and 
sits calm, impassive, and collected by his victim’s bed, watch- 
ing his agonies with scarcely the interest of curiosity. People 
may talk of Patmer’s secret feelings—we believe that he had 
absolutely none. He was and is a mere cadaver. He is 
only a betting man, with bills to renew—all else is a blank. 
He only sees the money-lender’s shop and settling day. This 
world and the next, duty, honour, his own life and the life 
of all that he ought to value—the life of wife, brother, or 
friend—all is shut up in the single necessity of getting funds 
for Mr. Prart-—all is nothing to PALMER except as a means 
to meet his engagements. So is it “when a man is smitten 
with madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart, and 
he gropes at noonday as the blind gropeth in darkness.” He 
and the heavens above him are alike brass. He is cool and 
unflinching at Coox’s bedside, at the post-mortem examina- 
tion, at the trial in the cell; and we doubt not he will be 
equally cool on the scaffold. And here a single thought 
occurs. We are not disposed, even in this most hideous case, 
to innovate on the tranquil and unimpassioned apathy of our 
practice of capital punishment—we do not suggest, even in 
the instance of Witt1am Pater, the revival of the gibbet, 
nor do we hint at more exquisite punishments for this un- 
paralleled criminal. But we would read a lesson to survivors— 
we would press its moral in the betting ring and the money- 
lender’s chambers. What if, for once, the scaffold were erected 
on Newmarket heath? What if Mr. Pratt, Solicitor, of 
Queen-street, May Fair, were invited to assist at his client’s 
obsequies?’ The tempter and the victim ought to have an- 
other meeting at least, in this present world. They have not 
been very lovely in their lives; and it were a pity that in 
the death-scene they should be divided. 


PARMA. 


pr ers is one commonwealth in Europe—the Empire of 
Austria—in which civil government is on the point of 
extinction. The right of punishment must always be the 
ultimate test of power; and in Austria, what was once the 
civil power has, as nearly as possible, withdrawn from the 
coguizance of offences, resigning its prerogatives to military 
authority on the one hand, and to the spiritual arm on the 
other. It is probable that the progress of this revolution, in 
both the directions which it has taken, has gone very far 
beyond the expectations of its authors; but they appear to 
look upon the disappointment of their anticipations with 
very different degrees of dissatisfaction. No person con- 
nected with the government of Austria seems to regard it as 
in the least unfortunate that the magistrate is every day 
becoming more distinctly subordinate to the soldier. Though 
it can hardly have been expected that, even in the hereditary 


provinces, the Law military and the Court Martial would 
steadily displace municipal jurisprudence and the civil tri- 
bunal, the rulers of the Empire are understood to be rather 
pleased than otherwise with what they seem to consider a 
simplification of their system. They have staked everything 
on their army, and they care not how soon the attention of 
the world is directed to the character of their venture. But, 
on the other hand, it is clear that they are. not a little 
ashamed and annoyed at the advantages which the Concordat 
has been the means of securing to the priesthood. The suc- 
cess of JOSEPH THE Seconn’s ordinances had been so complete 
as to conceal altogether from the Austrian Government 
the ambition and the latent energy which must have been 
long underlying the enforced quietude of the clergy. 
The Concordat turns out, however, to have unloosed 
a power with which neither the bureaucracy nor the 
military authorities are in the least equal to coping; and 
they now appear to regard its aggressions with an irrita- 
tion and alarm proportioned to their former ignorance 
of its character and capacity. Among the many illustrative 
stories which have gained currency in Europe, the latest has 
reference to a dispute between the military and spiritual 
dignitaries of a place in Lombardy, concerning the child of a 
Jew, which the mother, who is since dead, had secretly bap- 
tized in its infancy. The clergy claimed a right to remove 
the child from its father’s custody, and to educate it in their 
own faith. They were partially successful; and we see that 
a portion of the English press is indulging its commonplace 
religious liberalism by invectives aguinst their bigotry. But 
we cannot persuade ourselves that they are greatly to be 
blamed for asserting such a right, if it existed. The real 
culprit is the Austrian Government, which has abandoned 
one of the highest duties of civil rule—the obligation to 
protect liberty of conscience against the extravagances of 
which conscience itself is sometimes guilty. 

When a Government like that of Austria, which has 
voluntarily retrograded towards that very arrangement of 
the powers of State which characterized the worst portion of 
the middle ages, is called in to exercise an irregular authority 
in another commonwealth, itself already disordered, it is 
easy to imagine that the result is something like a return of 
chaos. Austria does, in fact, at this moment, direct the 
entire governmert of the Duchy of Parma, through an occu- 
pying force which the Ducness-REGENT has invited ; and, to 
judge from certain documents which have reached us, the 
state of affairs which has arisen under the occupation is more 
like the production of a sort of impish malignity than of any 
human agency. Between a timid and bigoted woman, exer- 
cising her power with more than feminine caprice, and an 
ill-tempered military martinet determined to be supreme, and 
yet too much afraid of European diplomacy to dare to be so 
quite openly, Parma and the States dependent on it appear 
to be suffering under a misgovernment more irritatingly 
meddlesome than that of the Popr, more mercilessly 
severe than that of the Kine of Narues, and less equal to 
the ordinary duties of justice and protection than either of 
them. The right of personal freedom has departed. People 
are seized without warrant, kept in prison on bread and 
water for a month, and then set at liberty without the 
slightest explanation. The other day, more than a hundred 
young men, against whom there was not even the shadow of 
a charge, were arrested and marched off under a guard to 
Mantua, where they now remain at large. The Austrian 
general gives no account of the proceeding except that the 
air of Mantua is better for the cure of youthful liberalism 
than that of Parma. In one case, the person removed was 
the wrong man, and the Austrians allowed that there had 
been a mistake, and promised to set him soon at liberty ; 
but his family were coolly informed that any formal admis- 
sion of the error was out of the question. ‘To walk too fast 
in the street, to walk too slow, to stand still, to be abroad after 
sunset, to look sullenly at an Austrian officer, are now crimes 
punishable by imprisonment or deportation. So monstrous 
indeed are some of the acts of oppression reported, that it is 
hard to believe that the general of the occupying force would 
either venture, or suffer the Ducness-Regent to venture, 
to such lengths, if he did not fancy that he enjoyed extra- 
ordinary opportunities for setting public opinion at defiance. 
He is satisfied, we imagine, that the sympathy of Europe 
will, under any circumstances, be denied to a population 
among whom the assassins of its late Sovereign and of two 
conspicuous members of the Government are still lurking. 
But Europe is not likely to forget the character of the 
unhappy Prince whose death came first in this series 
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of assassinations. In a smal despotically-governed State, 
the habits of the sovereign are always of importance ; 
but Cuarzes ITT. tried to be in constant personal contact 
with a certain class of his subjects, and if the spectacle of 
the foulest vices can do anything to deprave a popu- 
lation, the late Duke of Parma supplied the springs of demo- 
ralization in unexampled plentifulness. It is morally certain 
that his murder was the sequel of some low intrigue, and it 
is likely that the same men who were his assassins were 
rompted by their impunity to the outrages which succeeded. 
He was beyond all question the victim of some one belonging 
to the dregs of the population, and it is precisely the dregs 
of the population that are most tenderly indulged by the 
Ducuess-RecentT and her Austrian assessor. They have 
little to complain of a Government which carefully provides 
for their amusement, eagerly solicits their applause, and 
ts them immunity in every disturbance of the public 

e which is unconcerned with politics. 
There is one great reason why Parma should be treated 


with extraordinary severity by the Power which has now 


assumed dominion over it. This little State, from its geogra- 
phical position, has become the field in which the forms of 
opinion which will soon divide all Italy are fighting their 
first conflict. In Parma, the touchstone of parties is affec- 
tion for Sardinia. And the more we attend to the state of 
feeling in Italy, the more convinced shall we be that the 
real contest everywhere is destined to be between the types 
of government represented by Sardinia on the one hand, 
and by Austria, such as she has made herself since 1848, 
on the other. A govd deal of the sympathy felt in 
England for Sardinia has been evoked by her conflict 
with the See of Rome, and many of us see in her 
present relations with Prius IX. a counterpart of the 
dispute between Henry VIII. and Criemenr. But the 
parallel, like most historical parallels, is deceptive, because 
the Popedom is no longer to be feared, in Italy at all events, 
for the direct influence which it exercises over the conscience 
of the subjects of independent Princes. It is simply a 
despotic and military government, of an extraordinarily bad 
kind. The real similarity of Sardinia to England arises 
from her having, like England, depressed military and 
spiritual authority to their proper level. And her true 
importance in Italy proceeds, not from her temporary quarrel 
with the Holy See, but from her permanent and necessary 
aniagonism to every government which has renounced, or 
never obtained, the supremacy of the civil power—the most 
—- acquisition of modern civilization. So long as 

rdinia is the only really civilized State to the south of the 
Alps, it will be vain for Austrian bayonets to oppose her 
progress in Italy, and for Mr. Disrartit and his newspaper 
to undermine her popularity in England. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL. 


HE Report of the Committee on the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords is a document of the smallest 
possible value. The proposal of an incomplete remedy for 
an evil which is neither admitted nor denied, loses even the 
little interest which might attach to it on its merits, from the 
consideration that Parliament is by no means likely to carry 
out the scheme of theCommittee. The inquiry itself originated 
in a mere accident. For some unknown reason, the Cabinet 
wished to try the experiment of tampering with the hereditary 
character of the peerage. The unsatisfactory character of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction furnished the Government with a pre- 
text for interference ; and it was thought that a constitutional 
innovation might be introduced under cover of a plausible 
practical reform. The instinct of self-preservation aroused the 
peers to resist the Ministerial measure as an anomalous and un- 
due extension of the Royal prerogative ; but, as Lord Dersy 
was unwilling to leave his political opponents the credit of an 
exclusive zeal for the improvement of judicial institutions, 
the Law Lords were forced to concur in the appointment of 
a Select Committee, and to trust to their own superior 
knowledge and skill to baffle the efforts of revolutionary 
malcontents. It is said that the evidence adduced has been 
by no means agreeable to the members of the supreme tri- 
bunal. Notwithstanding the paragraph apparently contri- 
buted to the Report by the Law Lord who once sat for the 
greater part of a session alone, it is not satisfactory to the 
a or to the country that a single individual should 
ave the power of reversing the decisions of all the judges in 
the kingdom. Some of the witnesses may have told unplea- 
sant truths as to the operation of the existing system, and the 


lay members of the Committee probably insisted on some 
ostensible change ; but their learned colleagues have taken 
care that innovation shall not be carried to excess. 

After a recital of the general efficiency of the tribunal to 
be reformed, the Report proceeds to ensure its own 
failure by recommending the creation of two new function- 
aries, with salaries of 6000/1. a-year. A few weeks since, 
Parliament decidedly rejected the proposal that three or four 
ecclesiastical judges should be paid for doing nothing ; and 
it is not probable, therefore, that the House of Commons 
will provide large salaries for ex-judges who already enjoy 
liberal pensions. If, on the other hand, the additional 
Deputy-Speakers are to be considered substantive and 
active judges, it may suffice to remark that the appeal 
business of the House of Lords is not sufficiently large 
to compensate for the proposed expense. The materials for 
the constitution of an ultimate Court of Appeal are not 
unlimited. Permanent judges seldom retire, except under 
the pressure ofage and infirmity ; and ex-Chancellors receive 
a pension amply sufficient to secure their services to the 
country. Moreover, all the most competent functionaries 
already belong to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and, except on political or sentimental grounds, 
there is not the smallest reason for providing a separate 
Court under the name of the House of Lords. The Report 
recommends the elimination of lay-Peers, and the con- 
tinuance of the sittings to hear appeals during a part of the 
Parliamentary vacation. In other words, the fictions which 
connected the authority of the Law Lords with the ancient 
privileges of the Great Council are to be rudely destroyed, 
but the result is to remain after the removal of the causes 
from which it arose. 

To increase the supply of Law Lords, it is proposed 
that the Crown should be empowered to create bur Life 
Peerages at a time; and it may be admitted that, if the 
remainder of the project is carried out, some such machinery 
will be necessary. There is, of course, no constitutional 
objection to any constitutional change deliberately effected 
by the authority of Parliament; but it may be doubted 
whether the House of Lords will sanction a measure 
which tends, to a certain extent, to alter the character of 
that body. It has always been assumed that hereditary 
succession is of the essence of the House of Lords. The 
opponents of the institution have directed their arguments 
and invectives against the alleged anomaly involved in the 
transmission of political power from father to son; and 
its champivns have, in like manner, defended the peerage, 
on the ground of its permanence and stability. No logic or 
ingenuity can persuade the English nation that an ancient 
and existing establishment is without some justification or 
reason ; but a partial and casual characteristic of any system 
is evidently not necessary, although it may be beneficial. 
It is obviously futile to appeal to the B. nanpy Bench as 
already presenting an exception to the hereditary constitution 
of the House of Lords. The prelates have an ancient and 
fixed succession of their own ; and the titles of Canterbury, 
York, and Winchester are older by centuries than those of 
Norfolk, Shrewsbury, or Hereford. ; 

If the peers accept the new colleagues whom it is proposed 
to give them, the concession will be dictated by exclusive 
and oligarchical prejudices. It is well known that the great 
lawyers who add so much to the real importance of the 
House are not regarded by the older members of the order 
with unmixed complacency. The low-born hero in the old 
story remarked, “I am the founder of my own family ;” 
and in popular histories it is recorded that the young King 
treated Henry II. as his inferior, on the ground that the son 
of a king was superior to the son of a count. There is no 
doubt that, on the assumption that an aristocracy is to be 
maintained, blood, like wine, improves by keeping; and the 
grandson of a Lord Chancellor, though a less able man than 
his ancestor, may feel himself more thoroughly identified with 
the order into which he is born. So far as their own inte- 
rests are concerned, the peers will have to choose between 
prejudice and prudence. Life peerages would relegate 
aspiring lawyers into a secondary position ; but on the other 
hand, they might render hereditary succession less absolutely 
secure. If the innovation is once admitted, it will be asked 
why the same system should not be followed when a general, 
an admiral, a statesman, is introduced into the House of 
Lords ; and the analogy may be carried out until all the most 
eminent members of the House belong to the inferiur caste. 
It is easy to foresee the use which might be made by 
democratic agitators or Ministerial innovators of a contrast 
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between merit and fortune. Much may be said in favour of 
such a euthanasia for an institution which is scarcely caleu- 
lated for immortality; but it is at least desirable that 
Parliament should act with its eyes open, and it is hardly 
worth while to inaugurate a great constitutional change for 
the purpose of postponing the transfer of appellate jurisdic- 
tion from the House of Lords to the Committee of Council. 

In all probability, the Report will be allowed to drop 
without any more serious effort to carry out its provisions 
than is involved in the formal production of an abortive Bill. 
It is evident on its face that some members of the Committee 
wished that something should be done, while the Law Lords 
resolved that as little should be done as possible, and that the 
premises of the Report should represent their own opinions, 
although they were forced to accept an unwelcome conclusion. 
Those who are satisfied with the existing system will not 
initiate even a modest reform, and Lord Dersy will scarcely 
prove a zealous advocate of a Bill for the creation of Life 
Peerages. The Lorp CHancettor and those of his colleagues 
who took an active part in the Wensleydale experiment, may 
naturally feel called upon to find some method of releasing 
their nominee from his ambiguous and uncomfortable position. 
Even an ex-officio or Act of Parliament peerage might be 
deemed preferable to the titular dignity at present enjoyed 
by that eminent and learned personage ; and it may perhaps 
have been ascertained that Lord WENsLEYDALE is willing to 
accept one of the Deputy-Speakerships. It is not likely, 
however, that either House will be influenced by an appeal to 
feelings of respect or of compassion. The Crown has in its 
own hands the remedy for any individual grievance which 
may have been inflicted ; and nothing would be easier than to 
issue a new patent in the usual form, reconferring the title 
which has already been created. Precedence and dignity 
would be derived from the earlier document— Parliamentary 
rights from the second. 

On minor points, the Committee preserve a laudable and 
judicial impartiality. As regards the claim of the Scotch 
Judges to participate in the decision of cases arising out of 
their own law, the Report practically amounts to the pro- 
position that much may be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. It is not, in fact, easy to introduce Scotch Judges 
into the House of Lords, and it was unnecessary to remind 
the House that the Scotch difficulty, like many others, might 
be got rid of by the transfer of appeals to the Committee of 
the Privy Council. On the whole, the Committee are of 
opinion that nothing need be done, but that there is no 
conclusive reason against doing something. On another 
question, it also appears that much may be said on both 
sides. Some lawyers are of opinion that the Judges 
of the Upper House should, as in the inferior courts, 
deliver their separate opinions in succession—others hold 
that a formal judgment, framed by the majority, should be 
delivered as the sentence of the entire tribunal. The Com- 
mittee, giving due weight to the rival arguments, arrive at 
the conclusion that no positive rule can be laid down on 
the subject, and that the Court must decide for itself. In 
short, the four possible Life Peerages, and the two certain 
salaries of 6000/., constitute all the operative part of the 
scheme. When able men desire to do nothing, they generally 
succeed; and it is clear that the Law Lords have, for the 
present, successfully resisted innovation. It is not unlikely 
that the existing constitution of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal may survive without change for many years, if the 
ranks of legal dignitaries are kept full; but the ex-Chan- 
cellors, who now control the judicial proceedings of the 
House, are all advanced in years. With the exception of 
Lord Cranwortu, there is no Law Lord under threescore and 
ten; and at present it seems as if the Appellate Jurisdiction 
would either die out, or become, as in Lord Expoy’s time, 
vested in the occupant of the woolsack. 


LONDON IN FLAMES. 


ERHAPS never since 1660 has London seen such a 

Restoration Day as last Thursday. 

O, the twenty-ninth of May, 

It was a glorious day, 
When the king did enjoy his own again. 

Home talks of “the fond imagination of those who connected 
the Kive’s birthday with his triumphant return.” And now 
we have had the Royal birthday, and the old Tandem 
Triumphans banner once more displayed together, though in 
celebration, we trust, of the restoration of a long peace, not of 
a worthless and doomed monarchy ; and we have also given 


utterance to what survives—which is little enough—of that 
antique cavalier loyalty which long connected Oak-apple Day 
with household no less than with historical associations. But 
we have to deal rather with the material than the moral 
parallel—the contrast between the external aspect of the 
Caroline and the Victorian rejoicings. So far as quantity 
goes, of course we have the advantage ; but in picturesque 
and artistic propriety, and in the significance and suitableness 
of the signs of public congratulation, we suspect that we have 
but little to boast of. It is the fashion to grumble at 
London and its manifold deficiencies in all that makes a 
great capital worthy of the name; and it is also a fashion 
to grumble at the grumblers. But the whole matter resolves 
itself into a single fact—London is not a unity. It is not, in 
any substantial sense, a city at all. 1t is one neither in site 
nor in municipal government—it is under no authority—it 
has neither unity nor personality—and a general illumination 
can only be a success under certain conditions in which 
it is not our temper to acquiesce. It must be com- 
pulsory—and this does not suit our constitutionalism. 
And it must be organized and systematic—which does not 
agree with our individualism. The result is such a display 
as that of Thursday night—a vast deal of effort and enor- 
mous expense, with a net product which is, to say the best of 
it, only half satisfactory. A general illumination, which is not 
general, is an absurdity. Had the cost and trouble wasted 
on gorgeous individual attempts been scattered over the 
whole area, the general effect would have been eminently 
enhanced. Probably one half the actual outlay, had it 
been systematically administered, would have produced 
greater, and certainly more artistic, results. We cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves that tastehas yet penetrated our rejoicings, 
either public or private. As of old, we enjoy ourselves moult 
tristement—it is a matter of business rather than of sentiment. 
One tradesman sticks up a star because his rival does ; and the 
old traditional V. R.’s, and crowns, and laurel-wreaths, appear 
because it is the rule of the leading thoroughfares. And where 
something better might have been expected, as in the Govern- 
ment offices and public buildings, the time-honoured platitudes 
of the Peace of 1814 are revived for the occasion. A slight, 
and as far as it goes, a satisfactory, innovation occurs in the 
glass-drop incrustations of Mr. Derries, and, of course, even 
the leaden intelligence of the Board of Works could not resist 
the introduction of gas ; yet, with singular inconsistency, 
they have in some cases combined it with the very opposite 
idea implied in a lamp ornamentation. Even the small 
capabilities which we possess for constructive illumination in 
such erections as the monumental columns, and in our puny 
attempts at triumphal arches at Temple Bar and at Tyburn, 
were left unimproved. 

Why was not some person of acknowledged taste em- 
ployed in these decorations? Why, at least among officials, 
was the whole thing left to the mercies of the housekeeper 
and porter, who, as it seems, employed the nearest tradesman? 
In any other country, an artist or architect would have 
been entrusted with the illumination of the capital; and 
then, at least, some harmonious effect would have been 
gained. As usual, however, the City beats the Court. The 
trophies and blazing fauteuils on the lofty steps of the 
Mansion House represent, as far as we know, the solitary, 
and rather successful, attempt at picturesque decoration. 
And so with gas—it is not treated artistically, except in 
the rarest instances. Lord Warp’s magnificent display in 
Park Lane, for example, was in the very best style. 
Here, the architectural lines of the building were indicated 
by threads and beads of fire, and the pillars were wreathed 
with flaming spirals. Something of the sort—though less 
effectively, because in oil lamps, and because the details were 
starved and pinched—was attempted at the Royal Exchange. 
But, speaking generally, even the most palpable opportunities 
were lost. ‘Trafalgar Square did not present any architec- 
tural combination. No advantage was taken of the inviting 
facilities offered by that site for erecting Venetian masts, 
and for crowning the terrace with standard pots de feu, 
which the chief Government architect, Sir CHartes Barry, 
has himself made part of the original ordonnance of the 
Reform Club, and which have been followed at the Carlton 
and other clubs in Pall-mall. Indeed, this, or something 
akin to it, ought to have been the official illumination. 
Individuals might have been left to their tedious and monoto- 
nous, rather than harmonious, reiteration of initial letters, 
had the long line of the streets, if not of the buildings, 
throughout the enormous expanse of London, been indicated 
by lines of light. The simple expedient, of which an example 
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was set at the Bank, of crowning every common gas standard 
in the metropolis and its suburbs with an open coronet or 
radiating star of gas, would have produced an incalculable 
effect. 

And not only as regards the artistic results, but in signi- 
ficance also, the decorations were a failure. Allegory and 
sentiment, we suppose, are not in our English line ; but 
there was scarcely anything to specialize the occasion. Not 
one decoration in fifty connected itself with the Peace ; and 
where anything allusive was ventured upon, it was of the 
most fusty order of sentiment. Peace scantily clothed— 
symbolical, perhaps, of a wardrobe diminished by the Income- 
tax—the British Lion, with that mumping expression which 
might befit the noble quadruped when ruminating over 
M. ve Bazancourt’s pamphlet—and two or three atrocious 
caricatures of the QuEEN—are all that we observed in this 
line. The Burlington Arcade deserves an exceptional com- 
mendation ; but, generally, every deviation from the con- 
ventional V. A.’s took the practical form of a tradesman’s 
The insurance offices, among which compe- 
tition seems to be particularly keen, showed an especial 
predilection for the advertisement form of illumination. 
A tobacconist near Temple-bar, in a transparency, parodied 
with some point Lanpseer’s Peace and War, by displaying 
the double aspect of smoke in its military and social scenes ; 
while a publican near Mile-end, with an eye to the main 
chance, and with commendable powers of alliteration, saluted 
in gigantic characters, “ Peace, Prosperity, and Plenty—of 
Pure Porter.” Among the most practical attempts at this 
combination, was a transparency devised by some illustrious 
cimicicide in Marylebone, who, as Her Masgsty’s bug 
destroyer, threatened destruction to “the domestic enemies 
of Peace.” We may ask, was it stupidity, or an inspiration 
from the Journal du Nord, that instigated one Russianizing 
illuminator to combine the consecrated initials into the 
significant N. E. V. A.? 

As to the fireworks, judging from the Hyde Park display, 
we must pronounce their exhibition to have been tedious and 
tiresome in the extreme. The programme exhibited a fine 
variety of mysterious “Saxon-wheels and tourbillons,” which 
might possess interest to those skilled in a delicate discrimi- 
nation of pyrotechnics, but which, like the poor lunatic’s 
porridge, had, to the unskilled spectator, a monotonous 
flavour of water-gruecl. We did not detect the promised 
concerted pieces, exhibiting sundry allegorical and senti- 
mental lessons suitable to the occasion; but perhaps our 
imagination was dull. In fact, as regards this part of the 
affair, some blunder occurred, at least in Hyde Park. The 
grand catastrophe was unexpectedly and inconveniently 
interpolated in the action of the play ; and, consequently, the 
whole plot melted off, rather than concluded. Is it a 
Specimen of the habitual accuracy of the Times, that its 
reporter describes—here, as elsewhere—the thing that was 
in the language of the thing that ought to have been? 
Certainly, the magniticent finale of 10,000 rockets is only 
due to the poetical imagination of the “ Leading Journal.” 
Somehow, we suspect that the Chinese would have managed 
the whole thing better than Boxer. But the moral aspect 
of the day’s rejoicing was, as usual, finer than its material 
success ; and we cannot allow the admirable conduct of the 
vast crowds that everywhere thronged our thoroughfares to 
pass without our cordial tribute of well-merited applause. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND FRENCH CREDIT. 


‘i theory of Capital, Currency, and Trade, is one 

of the most colourless of studies. Those who, for 
various reasons, have wished to depreciate political economy, 
have given it the nickname of the “dismal science ;” but cri- 
ticisms which may be just when directed against Scotch or 
English dulness, are altogether inapplicable to French inge- 
nuity. The great nation which prides itself on universal 
scepticism is, of all others, most faithful to long-established 
traditions in commercial questions. In England, it is 
thought that a trading operation is for the most part advan- 
tageous both to the buyer and to the seller ; and we regard 
the advantage of the transaction as altogether economical and 
material, while, in a moral point of view, it is generally neutral. 
The imagination of Frenchmen, on the other hand, invests the 
merchant and the manufacturer with the most various attri- 
butes. For half a century, it has been an accepted doctrine 
that English trade is injurious and oppressive to foreigners 
in direct proportion to its prosperity and success ; but nos 


JSabricants, nos négociants, notre commerce, are supposed to be 
not less beneficial in their tendencies than disinterested and 
patriotic in their objects. 

The Assemblée Nationale, representing the Boursoy- 
Orteans Fusion, follows out another respectable French tra- 
dition, by the cultivation of that unremitting hostility to 
England which conventionally belongs to the Opposition for 
the time being. The Republican National in the days of 
Louis-Paiuipre adopted the same tone of animosity which 
at present characterises the Fusionist organ; but when M. 
Mararast and his coadjutors found themselves in power, they 
gave the most satisfactory proofs that their invectives against 
a foreign rival had only been intended to injure the Govern- 
ment at home. If M. Guizor’s friends ever return to the 
surface of affairs, the renewal of the cordial understanding 
of 1843 will probably be one of their primary objects ; but in 
the meantime, the Assemblée naturally denounces the sympathy 
of England for Italy, on the ground that it is selfish as well as 
revolutionary and malignant. In this country, it has not been 
observed that the mercantile classes have been peculiarly warm 
in their aspirations for Italian freedom ; and those who take 
the deepest interest in the mitigation of Papal and Neapolitan 
despotism have in few instances studied the details of tariffs 
or price-currents. It is said, however, that bystanders 
see most of the game, and it has now been discovered that 
our object in remonstrating against misgovernment in Italy 
is only to substitute a more oppressive tyranny for existing 
evils. 

According to the Assemblée Nationale, the temporal 
government of the Porr is only unpopular in England be- 
cause it protects Central Italy against the encroachments of 
commercial intruders. The Holy Father alone stands 
between his people and ‘the avid malignity’ of London 
and Liverpool merchants. In a certain sense, the charge is 
not without a trace of meaning. An administration which 
keeps the people in beggary and ignorance does effectually 
protect them from those who might furnish them with 
luxuries and comforts in return for their surplus produce ; 
and the merchants of London and Liverpool, if they have 
ever thought on the subject, may perhaps have assumed that 
& prosperous country would have more to sell than a poor 
and ill-governed one, and greater means of buying. But 
their avid malignity is rather directed to America, to 
Australia, to India, and to China, than to the petty States 
of Southern Europe. If the inhabitants of the Legations 
wish to exchange more oil and silk for a larger stock 
of cotton prints and Sheffield goods, there will be no 
difficulty in satisfying their wants ; but unless shirts and 
knives and forks were thrust upon them at the point of the 
bayonet, it is difficult to understand the tyranny of trades- 
men who merely open their shops to all comers. Even 
the Parisian journalist must know that English commerce 
has long ceased to claim or to desire exclusive privileges ; 
but Napoteon I. denounced his enemies as commercial 
tyrants, and public opinion in France is not rapid in 
throwing off any impression which it may once have 
received. 

French writers of the most opposite schools have co-ope- 
rated in producing the belief that English trade is injurious 
to foreigners. Turers, and other fanatical admirers of the Im- 
perial system, always maintain the old opinion that exports 
alone are profitable to a nation—or in other words, that the 
advantage ofa bargain belongs exclusively to the vendor ; and 
Louis Bianc long since rejoiced in the approaching decay of 
a Power which he regarded as founded on the commercial 
despotism of the world. It seldom occurs to French theorists 
that the same oppression is practised, without the smallest 
check, on all parts of the British dominions. The avid ma- 
lignity of Staffordshire imposes its crockery on every house- 
hold in England and in the colonies ; and no frontier line of 
customs secures Yorkshire against the irruption of Lancashire 
cotton, although it may retaliate in woollen and in cutlery. 
Free Australia, free Canada, and even independent America, 
tamely submit to that cruel usurpation which the Holy See 
still miraculously averts from Rome. As, however, profit of 
15 or 20 per cent. is sufficient to stimulate avidity, the 
malignant gratification which may accompany a gainful 
transaction is at least a superfluous temptation. 

If English trade is immoral and pernicious, French specu- 
lation is, we are assured, not only advantageous, but graceful 
and meritorious. A few days since, a long advertisement in 
the London papers contained the Report presented by 
the Directors of the Crédit Mobilier to their shareholders. 
There has seldom been a better opportunity of contrasting the 
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foreign commercial puff with our own corresponding domestic 
manufacture. The Crédit Mobilier is a sort of joint-stock 
RoruscuiLp on a limited scale. Observing that capitalists at 
large realized great profits by employing their funds succes- 
sively in enterprises of various kinds, the projectors hit upon 
the clever scheme of carrying out similar speculations by means 
of associated capital. The success of the undertaking will de- 
pend partly upon good fortune, but principally on the skill and 
integrity of the managers. The money trade is perhaps more 
profitable, as well as more hazardous, than any other, when 
it is carried beyond the regular business of banking. State 
loans, railway concessions, and contracts for public works, re- 
ward the sagacity and the boldness of those capitalists who 
manage to deal with them on advantageous terms, For all that 
appears, the Crédit Mobilier may be a highly legitimate enter- 
prise, and the dividend which it returns ought to be pro- 
portioned to the risk which it involves. The simplicity of 
public opinion in France is curiously illustrated by the pre- 
valent belief that M. Pereire and his colleagues have devised 
some striking commercial novelty. The great money-owners 
of Europe have, however, long been employed in operations 
precisely similar to those which are so pompously enume- 
rated in the Report of the Directors ; and the recent loans 
in England have, in every instance, been taken by a single 
firm. 

Tn this country, a commercial prospectus or puff is generally 
confined to an exposition of the pecuniary benefits of the un- 
dertaking which is recommended to public notice. It is hap- 
pily unnecessary to intersperse financial statements with adula- 
tory homage to the Government, and an appeal to patriotic 
motives would at once produce an unfavourable im- 
pression in the share market. The directors of the 
Crédit Mobilier, however, probably understand the inte- 
rests of their constituents, when they bear testimony, on 
every possible occasion, to the wisdom of the august person- 
age who regulates the financial as well as the political for- 
tunes of France. An English Board would be thought, with 
reason, to have betrayed its trust by making an unprofitable 
contract from any consideration of public advantage ; but M. 
Pereire boasts, with equal confidence, of a 40 per cent. divi- 
dend, and of a subscription to the war loan which returns a 
profit of only goool. The maintenance of public credit is, as 
he observes, important to the Association ; and public credit 
may imply credit with those who represent the public. Pos- 
sibly, however, the enormous dividend would be still more 
attractive on the Bourse, especially if it had been payable, 
and were actually paid; but it seems that there are objec- 
tions to the realization of certain securities, and that it is 
deemed expedient to capitalize a portion of the profits which 
have been obtained. It remains to be seen whether such 
an operation will make things pleasant to the shareholders. 

The oddest part of the Report consists in a fervid appeal 
to the sentimental interest which is supposed to attach to 
the operations of the Company. The advertisement in the 
London newspapers must have been inserted in the hope of 
attracting English purchasers for the shares; but it seems 
that French credit and capital possess some peculiar and 
mysterious attributes which our countrymen can scarcely be 
expected to appreciate. The funds of the Crédit Mobilier 
have, we learn, been partly invested in Austrian railways, 
while similar negotiations are in progress with the Govern- 
ment of Spain; and the directors ascribe the alleged 
success of these — in part to “the sympathy 
inspired by the French character.” It would be a 
pity to destroy so marked an element of success by the 
introduction of English capital with its repulsive insular 
owners. The extension of the speculation to Spain has, 
in M. Peretre’s eloquent language, been hailed by the 
press of Madrid in the words of Louis X[V.—“ The Pyre- 
nees have ceased to exist ;” but it may be doubted whether 
any national preference is indicated by the open hands of 
Spanish financiers. English capitalists have contrived to 
dispose, in the same quarter, of much larger sums than those 
which any joint-stock company in France can collect ; and, but 
for the national want of rhetorical aptitude, we also might 
have proclaimed that the Bay of Biscay had ceased to exist. 
The sympathy inspired by the English character was suffi- 
cient to induce the Spaniards to borrow, and it will hereafter 
appear whether the sympathy inspired by the French cha- 
racter will induce them to pay. 

The present rage for speculation in France will tend 
perhaps, in its results, to diffuse sounder notions on econo- 
mical subjects. The vague belief in the omnipotence of 
credit will soon be dissipated by experience ; and it will also be 


found that animated stock-jobbing has but little connexion 
with commercial enterprise. There is no doubt that the 
country possesses great undeveloped resources, and we are 
glad to believe that the Government is not disinclined to a 
more liberal and rational mercantile system. If the inter- 
course between the opposite sides of the Channel should 
increase, English producers and consumers will alike be indis- 
posed to censure the “avld malignity” of their neighbours. 


WHAT IS A CONSERVATIVE? 


F the Carlton Club wishes to claim exemption from public 
criticism, it must abstain from invervention in public 
affairs. We are told that a Club is a private circle, and is, 
therefore, entitled to immunity from discussion by the press. 
But this assertion is only an instance of the fallacy which 
lurks in general terms. The Jacobin Club in Paris had no 
claim to be regarded as a domestic reunion, and the proceed- 
ings of its members were a fair subject of animadversion. 
The relations between a man and his grocer may be sacred 
and inviolable, as long as they are confined to mixed pickles 
and sugar ; but when they principally relate to the disposal 
of the grocer’s vote, the matter becomes one in which the 
constituency may fairly interest itself. If the Carlton Club 
proposed to exclude all members who are not baronets, or 
who weigh less than fourteen stone, or who have been twice 
convicted of reading and writing, or of having poisoned a 
fox, or of any other crime equally atrocious in the eyes of a 
country gentleman, we should at once admit that the affair 
was no business of ours, except as an illustration of the man- 
ners and customs of the squires in the nineteenth century. 
But when a body of gentlemen associate themselves together 
for the avowed object of influencing public affairs by operating 
both on Parliament and on the constituencies, it is simply 
absurd to assert that the nation has no right to interest itself 
in their proceedings. The very basis of the movement lately 
attempted in the Carlton is the assumption that the Club is, 
or ought to be made, the true representative of a distinct 
political party. The Club is to react on the party quite as much 
as the party on the Club; and if the two, therefore, are to be 
treated as identical in their principles and conduct, it cannot 
be denied that we have a right to inquire into the aims and 
objects of the one, unless our title to discuss the other be also 
disputed. It is idle. therefore, for the Club to demur to 
the jurisdiction of public opinion, unless it is prepared to 
abandon its political pretensions. 

In one sense, the late proceedings of certain members of 
that association sufficiently establish the identity of its cha- 
racter with what claims to be called the Conservative party. 
We find the same incoherence of ideas, disunion of counsels, 
violence of language, and impotence of action, which dis- 
tiuguish the political section of which Lord Dersy and Mr. 
Diskak.t are the nominal leaders. The result of Saturday’s 
debate in Pall Mall is much the same as that which attends 
the gatherings in St. James's Square, or the divisions in the 
lobby at Westminster. One man wants to do this, and an- 
other thinks it better to do that—till at last the leaders step 
forward, and on the whole, recommend the “Conservative 
party” to do nothing. 

We are not disposed to disparage the value of political 
or party combinations. The experience of the last ten years 
has not, we imagine, done much to make the public enamoured 
of armed neutrality in politics. We have a much better 
chance of peace when we can bring Parliamentary strife to 
the issue of a pitched battle between regular armies, than 
when the quarrel is left to be fought out by “each man for 
his own hand, as Harry Wynp fought.” If, therefore, the 
Carlton Club had some defined principle of organization by 
which it could regulate its admissions and exclusions, we are 
not sure that we should greatly object to that policy of ex- 
termination by which it seeks to enforce conformity. But 
we must be excused for suggesting that, though it may be 
perfectly correct to burn heretics, it is essential that the In- 
quisition itself should have some general idea of what consti- 
tutes orthodoxy. On personal grounds, a Club may of course 
object to any man peremptorily, and without showing cause; 
but if it claims a political basis, it is impossible to exclude 
a member without alleging some distinction between his 
opinions and those of the body at large. Mr. Disrarxi once 
raised the very pertinent question—‘“ What is it that Con- 
servatism purposes to conserve?’ The sphinx has subse- 
quently become a leader of Conservatism, but we have never 
been able to discover that he has given a solution of his 
own riddle. We are as much at a loss as ever to discover 
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the symbol of Conservative faith, and the shibboleth which 
is the test of its communion. 

Is the Carlton Club, as the organ of the Conservative 
party, formed for the promotion of some particular principle, 
or is it only a confederation for the introduction into office 
of particular men? View it either way, it is equally difficult 
to reconcile the history of its career with the theory of its 
constitution. Consider the Club in the year 1844—any Tory 
squire in those days would have told us that the ebject of 
the Carlton was to maintain the Corn Laws and to support 
the Government of Ropert Peet. When that states- 
man and his followers changed their views on the subject of 
Protection, it was no doubt competent to the Carlton and to 
the party to abandon their leaders and stick to their prin- 
ciples. But the singular course which they actually adopted 
was to throw overboard both—so that their principles are no 
longer unchanged, any more than their leaders. The most 
eager supporters of Lord DerBy’s Government divided against 


‘him on the question whether Protection should be finally 


abandoned; yet the Carlton Club still continued to cherish 
both the fifty-three just men who had not bowed the knee to 
Free-Trade, and also the 280 renegades who had followed 
after the gainsaying of Peet. Why did not the “ Cannon 
Balls” turn out Mr. Disraetr in 1852? Or, if he was the 
strongest, why did not Mr. Disragxi turn out the “Cannon 
Balls?” 

If the Carlton Club is to exclude members who do not 
sympathise in the principles which it professes to promote, 
we may at least ask to know what those principles are. The 
question of the War is disposed of—else we should have been 
curious to learn the opinion of the Carlton on the policy of 
Mr. Disrarui and the Press. Peace, however, has returned, 
and domestic questions have resumed their former ascen- 
dancy. Is it, then, with a view to the safe keeping of the 
Church, and to defend the pale of the Constitution from 
the intrusion of Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, that the 
Carlton Club is invited to place the reins of Government in 
the hands of the member fcr Bucks? 1s Lord Sraniey or 
Mr. Watpo.e the exponent of Conservative opinions on 
the question of Church-rates? If we turn to the subject 
of Education, we inquire, is Sir J. Paxryeton to be allowed 
to associate with Mr. Heniey and the voluntaries? Parlia- 
mentary Reform is, for the moment, hardly a practical 
question ; but will either of the leaders of the Conservative 
party rise in his place, and say that he is prepared to refuse 
all change in our representative system? If we are to be 
told that, without specifying any particular principles on 
which the government of the country is to be conducted, 
the ebject of the Carlton Club is to place Lord Derrsy in 
office, we can only ask, when was this principle of combina- 
tion established, and how long is it to last} Long before 
the “treason” of Sir Ropert Peet, the Club contained 
many members who lost no opportunity of embarrassing his 
Administration and thwarting his policy; and it is difficult 
to see on what principle Lord Dersy can hope to enjoy the 
advantage of a more complete party subordination. 

But is it to the opposition or the neutrality of the 
“ Peelites” that the present weakness of the Conservatives is 
due? Are the orthodox majority of the party so very zealous 
and unanimous in their pursuit of that great end of their 
existence—the revival of a Derbyite Administration? When 
Lord Dersy’s Government was terminated by the division 
on the Budget, the minority in which he found himself only 
numbered nineteen. Four years later, in the very same 
Parliament, he tries his strength in a critical division on a 
motion framed by the Opposition Cabinet, and he finds that 
his minority has grown to one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Is this the work of the Peelites? And, if not, are those 
lukewarm supporters—those half-concealed traitors—who 
habitually absent themselves on the great “Conservative” 
motions, to be tolerated in a Club whose object is to place 
Lord Dersy in power? The truth is, it is hopeless for the 
Carlton Club to enforce discipline and conformity among its 
members while the party itself is in a state of anarchy and 
rebellion. Until they can devise some principle of union 
and cohesion, they have no choice, whether in Westminster 
or in Pall-mall, but to endeavour to hide the dissensions and 
mutual distrust by which they are distracted. For the pre- 
sent, at least, the only possible policy of the Conservatives 
is a policy of the “previous question ”—a policy singularly 
suited to the temper of the leaders to whom its fortunes 
are confided—men who are “ willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike”—but very little adapted to consolidate a great 
party, or to prepare the way for a strong Government. 


DIRT AND DIGNITY. 

ey oer G is dirty work at the best, and London is 
\J not the cleanest of cities. Sewers, and sumps, and reser- 
voirs of filth are unsavoury things to contemplate, though 
they form an indispensable part of the machinery on which 
the health of our huge metropolitan population depends. 
But good sound effective work, even on spent on the 
basest subject, will bring a harvest of credit to those who 
perform it; and when the Metropolitan Board «f Works 
shall have relieved our river of its abominations, it will have 
no small claim upon our gratitude. Meanwhile, it would do 
wisely not to make too large a demand on the public reve- 
rence. The dignity of labour is a favourite bit of slang in 
these utilitarian days ; but the dogma will not always bear 
a practical illustration. A grimy bare-armed blacksmith 
may suggest some notion of the kind, and, in the abstract, 
we may even contemplate with admiration the cleansin 
process which devolves on Mr. Tuwarres and his col- 
leagues ; but to associate the idea of dignity with a con- 
crete dustman, or even with a Board of superintending 
scavengers, would be too much for the most determined 
theorist on the subject. Human nature recoils from the 
thought ; and we fear that these highly useful functionaries 
must be content to toil at their thankless tasks without 
expecting to reap an immediate harvest of glorification. 
And yet there is one way in which even our subterranean 
purifiers may make a name for themselves. Let them 
labour on till they have done some heroic work, and 
they may win their way to honour, though the road to 
it should lie through a sewer. Hercues earned a seat 
among the gods as much by the cleansing of a stable as by 
any of his more warlike achievements; and we do not see 
why the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should not one day stand upon a pedestal as the man who 
had restored the sullied purity of Old Thames. 

To do justice to the concentrated vestry that holds its 
sittings at Guildhall, it shows a laudable ambition to be 
great; but we fear it has forgotten that it must do its 
work before it aims at dignity. Work may be worship, as 
Tuomas Car.LyLe tells us—but the Metropolitan 
seems to think that, by making itself worshipped, it can 
dispense with work. These worthy citizens and suburbans 
have now been meeting weekly for something like six months, 
and it is about time to inquire what they have been doing. 
So far as we can discover, the effective result of their labours 
is this. They have organized themselves and arranged their 
mode of procedure with a due regard to Parliamentary usage. 
They have settled divers points of precedence and etiquette. 
They have had sundry animated debates on the importance 
of their functions, and have prescribed the formalities oi 
respect with which the representations of local vestries are 
to be introduced into their august presence. Besides this, 
they have referred a multitude of pressing matters to com- 
mittees and sub-committees of their body ; but they have not 
as yet done, or so much as begun, any part of the real work 
for the sake of which they were called into existence. 

Instead of the business-like application which was expected 
from them, their meetings have displayed nothing but ¢ 
childish assumption of official dignity. Nearly the first 
piece of business which devolved upon them was the 
devising of a corporate seal. The subject was approached 
with becoming reverence, and a Committee was duly 
appointed to invent an appropriate device. Nothing les 
than heraldic emblazonment would beseem the honour o 
the Board ; and as the QuEEn’s Great Seal contains the arm. 
of the three united kingdoms, so it was resolved that th: 
signet by which the Board should authorize a rate or approv: 
a sewer must unite the arms of the several countie 
included within its dominions. Artists were invited t 
compose the design, when, to the dismay of the Board, it wa: 
discovered that some of the plebeian counties had no heraldi 
bearings to contribute to the intended composition. Hov. 
the difficulty was at last got over we do not know, but th: 
spirit which dictated this first absurdity was not to be quelle 
by one discomfiture. The incident of the great seal is in fac 
the key to their whole proceedings. The dignity of th 
Board, the jurisdiction of the Board, the privileges of the Board 
and the rights of its honourable members, have bee: 
zealously discussed and solemly maintained. Members o 
the Board have not yet been authorized to write M.B. afte 
their names ; but from the way in which they have aped th 
forms of Parliament, we should not be surprised to hear tha 
a motion to that effect had been carried by acclamation 
And all this time nothing, or next to nothing, has been don 
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The proceedings at the last reported mecting will show 
whether we have caricatured the Guildhall vestry. One of 
the items of business related to the much-vexed question of 
Sir Tomas Wi1son and the enclosure of Hampstead Heath. 
On a former occasion, a majority of the Board had refused to 
take the matter into consideration. Certain honourable 
members thereupon proceeded to get up a little out-of-door 
agitation, just as Mr. Brieut, when defeated in the House 
of Commons, might have summoned a Peace meeting in 
Manchester—orjustas Mr. used to collect his farming 
friends to denounce free trade. Accordingly, St. Pancras met, 
and being partial to Sunday jaunts to the pleasant heath, 
resolved to memorialize the Board to consider the propriety 
of purchasing it for a metropolitan playground. Atthe other 
end of the metropolis, Newington mustered its forces to protest 
against the suggested extravagance. The rival petitions were 
transmitted to the parochial delegates, and the business before 
the Board was to consider the propriety of receiving the docu- 
ments, just as the House of Commons had received some scores 
of petitions on the same subject. An animated and charac- 
teristic debate followed. An honourable member for a north- 
ern parish moved that the papers be received. Mr. Tayior 
opposed the motion in a sarcastic speech. He would con- 
sent that the documents should lie on the table, or under 
the table (great sensation) ; but the resolution of St. Pancras 
had expressed disapproval of the Board. These indi- 
viduals must be taught to approach the Board as their 
masters—in a respectful manner. There was Newington, 
now, quite respectful and sensible—what were St. Pancras 
and Marylebone, that they should suppose that they concen- 
trated the wisdom of the Metropolis? This burst of 
eloquence having been received with cries of “Hear, hear,” the 
honourable member took a bolder flight, and indulged in 
playful remarks about hole-and-corner meetings. Suddenly, 
he remembered that he was trenching on the privileges of 
his colleagues by attacking the two great constituent bodies 
in the absence of their representatives. It was beautiful to 
see how the fiery indignation of the orator was subdued by 
the sense of the courtesy due to the members for Maryle- 
bone and Pancras. ‘The parishes were nothing—mere 
aggregates of disrespectful individuals—but the feelings of 
honourable members were privileged, and Mr. Tay.or 
gracefully sat down, after moving his amendment. But 
what was to be done? how was the Board to vindicate 
its dignity? More speeches were made, without bringing 
the matter nearer to a conclusion. At last the President 
suggested a course by which the Board might evade 
the difficulty. There was urgent business to be attended 
to. Why should not the subject be dropped? But 
this was out of the question. Drop the dignity of the Board} 
To that Mr. D’Igrancrr would never consent. He had the 
greatest deference for the PrestpEnt ; but the course sketched 
out by the chair would let the bane go forth without the 
antidote. Mr. Savage followed on the same side—he could 
not allow the imputations of Mr. TayLor to remain unan- 
swered for a whole week, Again the Prestpent entreated 
that the discussion should be stopped ; but parochial honour 
forbad that Mr, Taytor’s reflections on the great consti- 
tuencies should remain without retractation or apology. 

At last, the Parliamentary mind of Mr. D'Irrancer solved 
the difficulty by frankly offering to make peace if Mr. TayLor 
would only withdraw the words “under the table.” Mr. 
Taytor, with equal courtesy, consented, and the Board 
was allowed to proceed to the next order of the day. 
This was a communication from the Board of Health, 
referring to instances of infection caused by the use of 
cabs for the conveyance of hospital patients, and requesting 
to know whether the Metropolitan Board would under- 
take the regulation of special vehicles for hospital pur- 
poses, if the necessary powers were inserted in an Act 
which the Board of Health were about to apply for. The 
first thing to be considered was, whether the letter was a 
respectful one. The President thought it was, and the 
Board concurred. It was accordingly taken into con- 
sideration, when the Board resolved that it was so 
much occupied with pressing business that it could not 
undertake the additional duty. Who can fail to admire 
the conscientious scruples which forbid the honourable 
members for all London to spend, even on an important 
duty, the time which they are abundantly able to bestow 
on the smallest points of form? Only one thing more is 
needful to save them from becoming utterly ridiculous—and 

that is, that, in accordance with their President's advice, 
they should drop their dignity and proceed to business, 


THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM PALMER. i bot 
Wwe have elsewhere adverted to the moral and social bearings 

of Palmer’s case, but the enormous length of the proceedings 
may make some account of the evidence by which the charge 
was established acceptable to our readers. "We doubt whether 
a clearer case was ever presented to ajury. It was, indeed, so 
overwhelming that unless the prisoner's position in society, his 
medical skill, his connexion with the turf, and the horrible 
character of the other accusations against him had produced an 
unparalleled excitement—and unless the circumstances of his 
family had enabled him to bring into court medical witnesses 
from all parts of the country—the case would have presented few 
features of general interest. In a legal point of view, it is 
otherwise. A more remarkable trial, or one more calculated to 
raise the character of the English administration of criminal 
justice, has, we think, rarely occurred. We do not refer so much 
to the extraordinary ability displayed by the Attorney-General— 
whose reply was, in the opinion oF those best entitled to judge, 
one of the noblest combinations of logic and rhetoric to which 
the present generation has listened—nor to the almost super- 
human vigour of the Judge who, at an age when most men have 
outlived their intellects, presided over the trial for twelve days, 
and summed up the evidence for upwards of twelve hours, with- 
out hesitation, without confusion, and without forgetting a single 
point. We refer rather to the proof which the proceedings have 
afforded of the soundness of the English rules of evidence. 
On the one hand, they admitted proof of all the circumstances 
necessary to establish the prisoner's guilt in the most conclusive 
manner ; and, on the other, they excluded from the consideration 
of the jury everything which could prejudice them against a 
man who was accused of no Jess than three murders, and sus- 
pected of a great number of forgeries and other frauds, It 
may be doubted whether any ochée system of jurisprudence 
would have secured for the prisoner a perfectly impartial consi- 
deration of the question whether he did or did not murder Cook, 
without in any way warping the inquiry by the questions 
whether he murdered Ann Palmer or Walter Palmer, or whether 
he forged the acceptance of his mother. 

The proof that Palmer murdered Cook depends on three pro- 
positions:—1. That he (Palmer) had a strong motive to do so; 
2. That the symptoms of Cook’s death were consistent with the 
hypothesis that it was caused by strychnia; 3. That the circum- 
stances which preceded, attended, and followed it leave no rea- 
sonable doubt that Palmer did, in fact, administer strychnia to him. 

In our judgment, each of these propositions was irresistibly 
supported by the evidence. That Palmer was in desperate cir- 
cumstances is proved by the fact, that on the 12th November he 
gave a cheque for 1oco/., dated on the 28th November, in pay- 
ment of a forged acceptance of his mother’s, upon which he had 
raised money, and on which, if he was unable to take it up before 
the 12th of December, he was certain to be sued. Shortly after 
he gave this cheque, his balance at his banker’s was only 9l. 6s. 
At the same time, the money-lender, Pratt, was pressing him for 
payment upon other forged acceptances of his mother’s; whilst a 
third creditor, Wright, had a bill of sale over the whole of his 
property, as a collateral security to a third set of acceptances— 
some of them forged— amounting altogether to upwards of 10,0col. 
As Pratt and Wright held collateral: ebcititiens Palmer’s most 

ressing liability was the post-dated cheque for roool. which he 

d given to Espin, and for this it was absolutely necessary that 
he should, if possible, provide funds at once. Cook had about his 

erson, soon after Shrewsbury races, 7o0o/. or 80o0l. in notes; and 

e was also entitled to receive various bets at Tattersall’s on the 
following Monday, together with the stakes won by his horse, 
*Polestar.” The possession of this money might possibly not onl 
have relieved Palmer’s immediate necessities, but have enabled 
him to free himself altogether from a considerable part of them, 
in the event of his ultim t ly sueceeding in enforcing his claim 
against the Prince of Wales Insurance Office for 13,cool. Nor 
must it be forgotten that he was exposed, not only to civil but 
also to criminal consequences, by having dealt with acceptances 
which he had certainly uttered knowing ‘them to be forged, 
whether he was himself the original forger or not. These con- 
siderations establish, beyond all doubt, the proposition that towards 
the middle of November, Palmer was in the most urgent want of 
1o0o/. But it was contended, on the part of the prisoner, that it was 
not his interest to obtain that money by murdering Cook, inasmuch 
as Cook was the only person from whom he had any chance of 
obtaining assistance, and as Cook’s death would render him ex- 
clusively liable to Pratt for a bill of s00/., of which he was the 
drawer and Cook the acceptor. This was, however, disposed of 
by the consideration that Cook had no P mega left except his 
race-horses, which were already pledged to Pratt for soo/., and 
his winnings on the Shrewsbury races; and that, if Palmer con- 
trived to possess himself of them, he would get all that Cook 
could, and much more than it was at all probable that he would, 
give him. It was no doubt true that, by murdering Cook, he 
would substitute the responsibility of an unsympathetic exe- 
cutor for that of an associate; but, on the other hand, he 
would enable himself to take up the gool. bill, and to provide 
funds to meet the cheque which he had given to Espin. Such 
was the motive suggested for Cook’s murder. As Lord Campbell 
well observed, its existence was a more important question than 
its adequacy. If any motive will induce a man to commit murder, 
its weight will depend entirely on the wickedness of the man. 
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The question as to the nature of the disease of which Cook 
died is one of greater delicacy, and was discussed at such length 
that we doubt whether most of those who read the evidence did 
not lose sight of the main point in the infinite mass of detail. 
That Cook died of some form of tetanus seems to be admitted on 
all hands. Some of the witnesses attempted to refer his symptoms 
to epilepsy ; but they failed to mention any case in which agg od 
had been attended with a perfect retention of consciousness. The 
rigidity of the muscles, the locking of the jaws, the arching of the 
body, the convulsive spasms, and the appearance of the corpse, 
were all indicative of tetanus, and were not consistent with any 
other form of disease. Now, tetanus is of three kinds—trau- 
matic, or that which results from wounds—idiopathic, or that 
which results from natural causes other than wounds—and the 
tetanus of strychnia. Tetanus in all its forms is rare. Trau- 
matic tetanus is the commonest. Idiopathic tetanus is almost 
unknown in this country, and of that which is produced by 
strychnia, not more than fifteen or twenty cases have occurred 
since the discovery of the poison. That Cook did not die of 
traumatic tetanus seems to be conclusively proved by the cireum- 
stance that he had no wounds on his body to account for it. 
Some of the medical witnesses for the defence attempted to set 
up a theory that such a result might have ensued upon certain 

cers in his throat; but the physician who attended him 
proved that those ulcers were not attributable to the disease 
to which those who maintained this hypothesis had referred 
them; and they were unable to mention a single case in which 
ulcers produced by that disease had caused traumatic tetanus. 
Besides, the symptoms of traumatic tetanus differ most mate- 
rially from those which occurred in Cook’s case. It is a disease 
which lasts, not for hours but for days, and which may occasion- 
ally relax its symptoms, but never entirely remits them until the 
patient either dies or recovers. This is also true of idiopathic 
tetanus, which is, however, so rare in this country, that of the 
eminent surgeons and physicians called on the part of the prose- 
cution, Dr. ‘Todd had seen anny oe cases, and Mr. Daniel one, 
whilst Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Curling, and Mr. Solly had 
never seen any. Idiopathic tetanus, moreover, does not appear 
without some exciting cause; and no such exciting cause could 
be found, upon a post-mortem examination, in Cook’s body. 


Traumatic and idiopathic tetanus being both out of the ques- 
tion, no known cause of death remained, except the tetanus of 
strychnia, and the symptoms corresponded so closely with those 
which this poison produces, both in the human subject and in 
other animals, that Sir Benjamin Brodie and Doctor Todd 
distinctly swore to their conviction that the symptoms 
described were attributable to strychnia, whilst Mr. Daniel and 
Mr. Solly swore that they were not attributable to any known 
disease. The evidence for the Crown would therefore seem to go 
a long way to prove that Cook died of the poison of strychnia; 
and what the Crown left unproved, the medical evidence for the 
prisoner unquestionably supplied. The defence on this point 
turned upon two propositions :—First, that the deceased did not 
die of strychnia, because, if he had, it would have been discovered 
in his body ; and secondly, that he did die of some other disease. 
The first on age was supported by the evidence of Mr. Nunne- 
ley, Mr. Let by. and Mr. Teel , who swore that they had 
discovered strychnia, upon various occasions, and in very minute 
quantities, in the dead bodies of men and animals; but their tes- 
timony was met by the remark, that they did not examine Cook's 
body. The question was not whether the non-discovery of 
strychnia proved its absence, but whether its non-discovery by 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees proved its absence ; and as these gen- 
tlemen swore that they applied to the bodies of animals which 
they had themselves poisoned by strychnia the same tests which 
poe | applied to Cook’s body, and with the same results, it might 
well be that there might be strychnia in Cook’s body, which 
they were unable to find. If the prisoner's counsel had succeeded 
in proving all that they attempted to prove, they would only 
have shown that Messrs. Letheby and Herapath were better 
chemists than Dr. Taylor and Dr. Recs. We do not, however, 
think that they established even this; for they only sue- 
eecded in extracting strychnia in cases in which death had been 
caused by a large dose, and Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees only failed 
in extracting it where death had been caused by a small dose. 
The last-mentioned gentlemen found strychnine in rabbits which 
had been put to death by doses of a grain or upwards; but they 
could not extract it from those which had been killed by doses 
of half a grain, and it did not appear that the witnesses for the 
defence attempted to do so. ‘lhe theory advanced by Dr. Tay- 
lor renders this result quite intelligible. His view, as well as 
that of many other medical men, is that strychnia acts by absorp- 
tion—that it is taken up from the stomach by the absorbents; 
that it passes thence into the blood and subsequently into the 
tissues—and that, at some unknown point in its progress through 
the body, it causes death. Hence, only so much as is not absorbed 
would be found in the stomach; but if only a minimum dose is 
administered, the whole would be ieaieel and none would re- 
main in the stomach. According to the same theory, it would 
be totally uncertain whether any of the poison would be found 
after death in the blood, inasmuch as it might have passed before 
death into the tissues. It is, besides, an open question whether 
strychnia does not altogether dissolve, and therefore cease to 
exist as strychnia, when it reaches the blood. When we add, 
that in Cook’s case the stomach would seem to have been unskil- 


fully handled, and that it was in a most unfavourable state for 
analysis when it reached Dr. Taylor, we shall probably attach 
little importance to the fact that no strychnia was found. 

The proof of the second proposition maintained by the defence 
—namely, that Cook died of some other disease than the tetanus of 
strychnine—failed entirely ; and, indeed, the medical witnesses for 
the defence contributed as much as those for the prosecution to 
establish the prisoner’s guilt. They suggested various diseases 
as the possible cause of Cook’s death—for example, general convul- 
sions, arachnitis, epileptic convulsions with tetanic complications, 
and angina pectoris. But though they differed thus widely in this 
respect, they were unanimous in admitting, under cross-examina- 
tion, that the symptoms, at any rate, closely resembled those of 
strychnia. Some of them, as Mr. Partridge, Mr. Wrightson, 
and Mr. Robinson, admitted this with perfect candour and fair- 
ness—others, and more particularly Mr. Macdonald, fought 
against the conclusion most vehemently. The last-mentioned 
witness went so far as to say that he believed there was inflam- 
mation of the stomach—though several of the doctors who 
made the examination looked for it and did not see it—and that 
he believed Dr. Bamford (a man of eighty) was right in main- 
taining, in opposition to the other medical men, that the brain 
was congested. It was impossible not to see that a man who 
would go such lengths to support a hypothesis was acting, not 
as a witness, but as an advocate. Mr. Herapath also was forced 
to admit that he had said that Cook’s case was a case of 
strychnia, but that Dr. Taylor did not know how to find it. 
This impression, he said, he got from the newspapers; but he 
was unable to show that what he had read in the news- 
papers materially differed from what he heard in Court. 

The evidence, therefore, upon this head stands thus :—Several 
medical men of the highest eminence swear positively that they 
believe the symptoms to have been produced a pee A whilst 
other members of the same profession agree in admitting their 
resemblance to the symptoms of strychnia, but assign other 
diseases as their more probable cause —hardly any two pre- 
cisely agreeing as to the cause to be so assigned. If, in ordin 
life, three eminent doctors declared a certain disease to be small- 
pox, and if four others respectively said, it is either small-pox or 
A—it is either small-pox or B—it is either small-pox or C—it is 
either small-pox or D—would anyone doubt that it was small-pox P 
When the Athenian officers all put their own names first, and 
the name of Themistocles second in the list of honour, no one 
doubted who was really the best man. 

The evidence may be said, therefore, to prove conclusively that 
the symptoms were, at any rate, consistent with strychnia ; and it 
proves, with almost equal force, that they were inconsistent with 
any other known form of disease. This being so, there can be 
no question that Palmer's conduct before, during, and after Cook’s 
death might be such as to leave no reasonable doubt that he had 
actually administered strychnine. That it was such, is, we think, 

roved by the following considerations. First, he incontestably 
Caahe six grains of the poison on the night of Cook's death, and 
there is strong evidence to show that he had bought three grains 
the night before. No contradiction or explanation was even 
offered respecting the six grains, except an idle and totally pa 
tuitous suggestion about the _— poisoning of a dog; and no 

plausible reason was given for supposing that the witness who, 
ma to the purchase of the three grains had perjured himself. 
Strychnine is not a drug in general use, and it is impossible 
that so large a quantity as nine grains could be wanted for an 
lawful purpose which could not be proved to have existed. 
Secondly, there can be no doubt that Palmer administered anti- 
mony to Cook. Antimony was found in the dead man’s 

Ie was constantly vomiting before his death, and yet neither 
emeties nor antimony had been prescribed for him. Palmer, on 
the other hand, was in constant attendance upon Cook, and he 
sent him, on one occasion, some broth which produced vomiting, 
not only in Cook, but also in Elizabeth Mills. Of these cir- 
cumstances no explanation was offered. Thirdly, Palmer was 
in great pecuniary difficulty before Cook’s illness, and Cook was 
in possession of 7oo/. or 1o00l. After Cook’s death none of that 
money could be found, but Palmer paid several large bills, and 
changed two bank notes for 5o0/. each. Ie also got a third 
person, Cheshire, the postmaster, to fill up—as he said, for Cook 
to sign—the body of a cheque for upwards of 300/. on Messrs, 
Weatherby, the racing agents, in his (Palmer's) favour. That 
cheque was sent up to Weatherbys’—it was returned by them to 
Palmer—and it was not produced on the trial, though its produc- 
tion, if it were genuine, would have gone further to exonerate 
Palmer than any other evidence whatever. Moreover, Palmer 
attempted to induce Cheshire, after Cook’s death, to witness a 
paper, purporting to be a memorandum of Cook's, admitting that 
certain bills of large amount had been accepted by Palmer for 
Cook’s benefit solely. He also authorised a Mr. Herring to 
settle Cook’s betting account, in the place of his usual agent, 
Fisher, and told him to pay to Padwick (the client of Espin, to 
whom Palmer had given the post-dated cheque) 350/. and 450. 
to Pratt—thus disposing of the whole of Cook’s winnings for his 
own purposes. Not one word did Mr. Serjeant Shee wf in his 
defence, of any of these transactions, though he professed himself 
rea‘ly to meet and refute the Attorney-General on every point of 
the case. They seem to us to prove to demonstration that 


Palmer had made a re to murder his friend, and to obtain 
possession, not only o 


his cash, but also of the amounts due to 
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him as bets or stakes, and to apply the whole to the relief of his 
own incumbrances. 

After such overwhelming proof as this, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to advert to the other circumstances of the case ; but, great 
or little, all lead to the same conclusion. The attempt to bribe 
the post-boy to upset the jar in which Cook’s intestines were 
placed—the tampering with the coroner—the tampering with the 
postmaster—the officious interference which first aroused the 
suspicions of Mr. Stevens—the disappearance of the betting -book— 
and, above all, the false accounts given to Jones, and suggested 
to Bamford, of the nature of Cook’s ailments, are small but 
weighty matters, which all point to the same conclusion. If, 
ander such circumstances, the jury had considered that there was 
any reasonable doubt in the case, they would assuredly have been 
deficient in that courageous good sense which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the eflicieney of trial by jury. 

Some of the incidents of the trial are interesting in a legal 
point of view. The proceedings convey to our mind the strongest 
proof of the propriety of the course adopted by English law, of 
submitting the testimony of scientific witnesses to the jury, as 
contrasted with the French system of giving to such evidence 
an all but conclusive character. The danger of our system is, of 
course, the encouragement of partisanship, by leading a medical 
witness to become, in fact, a medical counsel. But this trial has 
conclusively shown that the right of cross-examination—also 
peculiar, we believe, to English law—is the best possible means 
of exposing ignorance, presumption, or party spirit ; whilst its 
inability to shake really wise and honest testimony is equaliy 
shown by the total failure on the part of the counsel for the 
prisoner to make the jury doubt or misunderstand the evidence 
of Dr. Taylor. That that gentleman may have shown some 
indiscretion in his conversations with persons connected with 
the newspaper press, and in his communication to the Lancet, 
must be admitted; but it is equally true that the scrutiny to 
which he was submitted entirely failed to shake his testimony, or 
to injure his high professional reputation. If Dr. Taylor had been, 
not a witness, but an officer of the Court pronouncing an opinion 
binding on the jury, there can be no doubt that the public would 
have been far less satisfied with the result than they are. 

Another subject which requires notice is the declaration of Mr. 
Serjeant Shee that he believed in the innocence of the prisoner. 
We cannot protest too strongly against such conduct. We make 
no imputation against Mr. Serjeant Shee, and we do not doubt 
that he meant what he said ; but we wish that he had considered 
before making the statement, that if he ever defends another 
ease of the same kind, the absence of such a declaration can 
hardly fail to be remarked by the jury to the disadvantage of 
his client. It should always be borne in mind that the position 
which a barrister has to maintain, is, not that his client is in- 
nocent, but that it is not proved that he is guilty. 

On the whole, we cannot but express the strongest satisfaction 
at the manner in which this case has been conducted. We have 
heard so much of law reform that we are rather apt to forget 
that the law of England has great excellences as well as great 
defects, and that, if English lawyers have much to learn, they 
have also much to teach. We do not think that any other country 
could show so excellent a specimen of perfect logic and freedom 
from all prejudice as this case has afforded. 


PRUSSIA. 

E had occasion, not many weeks ago, to remind our readers 
that even that party in Prussia which has, during the 
recent struggle, shown itself most opposed to English views and 
interests, is now prepared, by a closer alliance with this country, 
to guard against dangers which seem to impend in the not very 
distant future. The ties which are likely soon to connect the 
Courts of Berlin and St. James’s will naturally tend to facilitate 
this very desirable object ; and as we cannot take too much pains 
to come to an accurate understanding of the circumstances of a 
country which is, ere long, to be knit so closely with our own, 
we propose to offer a few remarks on the present political con- 

dition and prospects of the great kingdom of North Germany. 
There are three great parties in Prussia. First, we have the 
Reactionaries, who cling to the principles of the Holy Alliance, 
and consider that the mission of their country is to uphold the 
interests of Protestant Christianity in strict union with Austria 
and Russia—the one as representing the Catholic, the other, 
the ancient Eastern Church. All minor jealousies and dislikes 
are merged by these politicians in their extreme hatred of 
Liberalism, of, the Revolution, and of France. Next, there are 
the Constitutionalists, who look to England as affording the best 
mode! of political institutions, and who hate Russia with a bitter- 
ness of which we, who know the insolence of the Czars only by 
report, have very little idea. They are accustomed to comment 
with no little bitterness on the behaviour of those Prussian 
officers who permitted themselves to be told by the Emperor 
Nicholas, when at Berlin, that they were the vanguard of his 
forces. They have often in their mouths the saying of Fre- 
derick the Great, that if Russia were once in Constantinople, she 
would ere long be in Kénigsberz; and they drink in with avidity 
every report of disaffection or disturbance within the dominions 
of the Czar. Russia, they say, is Prussia’s most powerful neigh- 
bour. Their frontier is wide in extent and ill-defended—their 
population amounts to sixteen millions, while that of Russia is 


four times as numerous. Their solicitude is increased when they 
remember that two-thirds of the territorial acquisitions of 
Russia since 1721 have been made towards the West, and that 
eighty years have pushed forward her frontier from Kiev and 
Smolensk to between East Prussia and Silesia. The pretended 
friendship of the Court of St. Petersburg is, they say, a mere 
mask. In the year 1756, the Empress Elizabeth proposed to 
partition Prussia, in conjunction with Austria and France. To 
say nothing of the very equivocal conduct of Russia in the several 
partitions cf Poland, she threatened, in 1800, to declare war 
against the King of Prussia if he did not embroil himself with 
England. In 1805, the Emperor Alexander proposed to 
disregard the Prussian neutrality, and to march his troo 
across her territories into Moravia. Frederick William IIL., 
relying on the friendly promises of the Autocrat, refused the 
alvantageous peace which Napoleon offered to him after the 
battle of Eylau: but Alexander, on the other hand, concluded 
the Treaty of Tilsit, in spite of his engagements to Prussia. 
In 1848, the Emperor Nicholas threatened to take possession 
of East Prussia as a material guarantee—in March, 1850, he 
repeated the same menace—and in 1853, he proposed to com- 
pensate France for any acquisition he might make in the East by 
allowing her a share of Prussia. 

Not less bitterly opposed to Russia than these, but differing 
widely in its views of internal polities, is the Democratic party, 
which constitutes by far the most numerous section of the com- 
munity, and embraces nearly the whole of the lower classes. If 
we were to take into account only those persons who are Repub- 
licans or Socialists from conviction, we should have before us, no 
doubt, a very considerable array ; but what gives real importance 
to the democratie phalanx is that it comprehends the vast unrea- 
soning masses of the Proletariat. The aimless excesses of 1848 
showed how formidable these masses were, and how little they were 
either understood or controlled by their nominal leaders. It is a 
melancholy, but an undeniable fact, that the established religion in 
Prussia has still more signally failed in dealing with the poorer 
population of the towns than it has in this country. Over only a 
very insignificant section of the inhabitants of Berlin does it 
exercise any influence at all; and the well-meant, but singularly 
ill-directed efforts of the most zealous portion, of the clergy are 
met with the derisive answer—* So, you want to make us stupid 
again.” We do not, of course, overlook or depreciate the efforts 
of the ‘‘ Inner Mission ;”’ but its proceedings are not always ver 
julicious. The tendency of the dominant party in the Chure 
is to turn away from the contest with moral and social evil to 
sing peans over the lately disinterred Confession of Augsburg. 
If, at the close of the War of Liberation, a Constitution had 
been granted, according to the royal promise, it is very probable 
that, long before this time, the people would have discovered 
that the real hardships of their condition are such as no political 
changes could remove, and that, the more political tranquillity 
is preserved, the more they would have to hope from increased 
intelligence and more extended sympathy in the higher ranks. 
Unfortunately, however, the late King chose another path—his 
successor too long followed him—and now the conviction has, 
there is much reason to fear, beeome very general, that the only 
way to prosperity lies through a change of institutions. 

The policy of the Prussian Government during the late war 
has created a natural feeling of irritation in this country, and 
has led us to form very harsh judgments as to the character 
and views of the persons from whom that policy emanated. No 
one has suffered more from English indignation than Frederick 
William IV. It is, of course, impossible to claim for him a repu- 
tation for decision, or for that sagacity which sees intuitively 
which of several courses of conduct, for all of which much is to 
be said, is best fitted to accomplish a given end; but the cireum- 
stances in which he found himself in the spring of 1854 were far 
more complicated than is generally supposed. A large and very 
powerful party in his dominions openly espoused the cause of the 
Czar. His eastern frontier was weak—his relations with Austria 
were none of the best—his sister was Empress of Russia. Those 
provinces which would have had to bear the brunt of the war were 
wretchedly poor; and his own vacillation had turned the whole 
of the extreme Liberal party into enemies of himself and his house. 
He might at any moment need the assistance of Russia against 
an internal outbreak, or he might need her help against France, if 
France attempted to win the frontier of the Rhine. If he went 
to war with Russia, the war must be pushed to extremities. No 
neutralization of the Black Sea, or rearrangement of the Turkish 
frontier, could secure him against a terrible day of reckoni.y. 
The colossus must be utterly shattered and broken up. and he 
might well doubt whether England or France was prepared for 
this. Again, the old hatred of the French was strong amongst 
the people, and stronger still in the army. Nor had the Eastern 
question any direct interest for Prussia. “If our fatherland is 
in danger,” his old captains would say to him, “we will gird 
on our swords with the greatest alacrity ; but if we fight for the 
interests of foreign States, it will only ve because your Maj sty 
commands.” As Frederick William LV. was born in 1795, his 
boyhood fell in the saddest time of Prussian history, and his 
_—_ saw the great resurrection of Germany and the struggle for 

iberation. Thus, all his earlier years were spent amiust wars 
and rumours of wars. Is it, then, surprising, that in his old ave 
he should shrink from making his country the scene of calamities 
like those of 1806 P ; 
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We know that against all this there were other and weighty 
considerations to be set. Had Frederick the Great been on the 
throne, he would have acted differently. Perhaps even the gros 
bon sens of Frederick William I. would have led him to adopt 
another policy; but we can well believe that the present king, 
with his wider range of vision, must have often felt himself im 
the position of the great Elector, when—harassed now by the 
Swedes, now by the Emperor—he said, ‘‘ Neither David nor 
Solomon were ever in such sore straits as I.” While many con- 
siderations of policy inclined him to peace, the natural bent of 
his mind pointed in the same direction. He is, we believe, by no 
means ignorant of military science ; but undoubtedly his profi- 
ciency in those arts which are essentially unwarlike is far more 
remarkable. ‘To make Berlin the Munich or Florence of Northern 
Germany—to call out the genius of her rising artists—to touch 
the matter-of-fact civilization of the Baltic coast with something 
of the glow which civilization wears on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean—to make the Protestantism of Prussia rather positive 
than negative, by re-kindling the spirit of the Church of the Cata- 
combs and the Basilicas—to encourage science and to promote 
the revivification of ancient history—to do all for the people till 
the people shall, in his opinion, be able to act for themselves—to 
be, in short, a Cosmo, Trajan, and Washington, all in one—these 
we fully believe to have been his objects. How sadly he has 
failed in accomplishing some of them, we too well know; but the 
future will, perhaps, do him more justice than his contemporaries. 

The Crown-Prince is generally understood to be an intelligent 
and moderate man—inferior to his brother in abilities and 
acquirements, but superior to him in strength of purpose and in 
firmness of character. We need not go beyond our own oc | 
and our own century, to find an example of an heir-apparent who ill 
fulfilled, a3 a sovereign, the liberal professions of his youth; but 
we trust that no such retrogression will stain the fair fame of the 
next successor to the Prussian throne. The same wise and 
virtuous men who have hitherto been his counsellors will 

reserve, we hope, their influence when their advice may 
S put in practice. But, however judicious the rule of the 
father may be, we cannot but look forward with some soli- 
citude to the future of the young prince who is now amongst 
us. Political repentance sometimes comes too late; and it is 
very difficult to say whether the knell of the old order of 
things in Prussia has or has not sounded. If, however, there be 
any policy by which the stability of the dynasty can be assured, it 
is that on which there seems every reason to suppose that the 
Crown-Prince is willing to enter. ‘To draw closer the ties which 
unite him to this country—to throw more and more power into 
the hands of the moderate constitutional party—to make few 
promises and to break none—never to appeal to force when 
trammelled by legal forms—to oppose a firm front to every 
attempt at revolution, and to disarm agitators by aiding, in 
every possible way, the mitigation of social evils, and the 
redress of social wrongs—to allow unbounded freedom of opinion, 
and to discountenance clerical usurpation—these are the methods, 
and these alone, by which the many difficulties of the next fifty 
years may be avoided or overcome. 

If England were to look merely to her own interests, perhaps 
a strict policy of non-intervention might be that which it would 
be wisest for her to adopt in all Continental questions not 
directly concerning facility of intercourse or freedom of trade; 
but so low a view of our national duties is entirely alien to the 
feelings of the people. Is it, then, a small gain to secure the 
friendship of a country which, sprung from the Reformation, 
is moving constantly in the same political direction as our- 
selves? Across the whole breadth of Europe we have, with 
the exception of Sardinia, no other natural ally—no State which, 
as a State, would, in a war of opinion, be found upon the same 
side with ourselves. That such wars are at hand is only too 
possible. The late contest, which excited so many hopes, has 
come to an end without settling any one of the great questions 
of Europe; and the slightest disturbance of the political atmo- 
sphere in any quarter may bring on astorm. The interests of 
both countries point, therefore, to the closest alliance, personal 
and political, between the Courts of England and of Prussia; and 
we have but to express our earnest hope that the promise given 
by the reported ro sentiments of Prince Frederick William 
may be fulfilled in his future policy and conduct. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Iv. 


{ ie our school of portraiture is at a very low ebb, will be 
questioned by few who have visited the chief room at the 
Academy, and who have there seen, in the place of honour, the 
portrait of the “ Lord Mayor of London,” S S. A. Hart, R.A. 
Punch has done much to make the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
ridiculous, but Mr. Hart has done more, and has managed, 
perhaps unconsciously, to cast ridicule on another body—that of 
Which he is a member. Putting aside the mass of full-length 
and smaller canvasses that are annually permitted to disfigure 
the walls of the Academy, and to vitiate the public taste, during 
three months of the year, because they have titled names tacked 
on to them, we have a great number left which are good in one 
respect or another ; but where can we find a really great portrait- 
painter, who, like Velasquez, Vandyck, or Reynolds, not only 


gives us the character, the expression, the inner life of his 
sitter, but the light, the colour, the tones, of nature? We have 
little hesitation in asserting that No. 785, a miniature, by Sir 
William Ross, comes nearer to the mark than any other at 
the Academy; and next to it we may name “Sir Colin 
Campbell,” by Philips—No. 493, by Alfred Corbould, and 
No. 514, by Boxall. It is true that Ross has little of the highest 
power of the portrait-painter— that of choosing the noblest 
moment of the sitter, when “ the God within him lights his face.” 
He has little power of idealization—of that true idealization which 
does not seek to beautify the face by modelling it to any precon- 
ceived type in the artist’s mind, but only to ennoble the features, 
as earnest thought or strong feeling ennobles them for the 
moment, and sheds a sudden glory over them that leaves behind 
for ever a subtle trace of its purifying power. But Ross, without 
much exertion of thought, simply does his best to imitate what 
he sees; and, having a most refined sense of colour and appre- 
ciation of character, he produces works far more valuable than 
those of men of greater power of thought, but of less truthfulness 
and simplicity. Mr. H. W. Philips is on the high road to pro- 
duce really fine portraits. His three | wenee in the Academy 
this year show the most honest study of character, and a seeking 
—though attended with no great success, except in the portrait 
of “Sir Colin”—after truth of surface, colour, and light. He is 
thoroughly unconventional in treatment. The frank, manly look 
and bearing of Dr. Sandwith, and the stiff old soldier-like stoop 
of Sir Colin, are capital. No. 271, the portrait of Mr. Owen 
Jones, is most carefully studied ; but the handling in all is very 
heavy and student-like. Sir John Watson Gordon paints manly, 
easy, characteristic portraits, but apparently with no attempt at 
the variety and beauty of flesh hues. His * David Cox” of this 
year is thoroughly fine, as far as it goes; but Mr. Gilbert’s full- 
ength portrait of “Sir John” surpasses any exhibited by his 
sitter this year. No. 493, “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Alfred 
Corbould, is a quiet, noble portrait, perhaps too low in tone, but 
very beautiful in colour, and altogether finely painted. 

Boxall’s pictures are enigmas. They are most refined in ex- 
pression and treatment, and admirable in colour; yet they are so 
wanting in finish and surface reality, and so messily painted, that 
many pass them by with indifference. Nevertheless, they prove 
the highest powers in the artist, though these are unfortunately 
rendered almost nugatory by the absence of lower ones. No. 514 
is very powerful in expression and character, and the tenderness 
and transparency of the flesh toues are almost exaggerated, 
There is a life and intelligence in the eye that has rarely been 
surpassed ; but the hand is not only unfinished, but very bad, as 
a mere sketch. No. 76is a beautiful group of » mother and three 
children, daringly simple in arrangement, and full of the loveliest 
colour. It makes Sant’s pictures, on either side, look chalky and 
common—as indeed they are. The expression of the little girls’ 
heads is most refined ; and the mother’s head is also full of life, 
but dreadfully out of drawing. Grant’s portrait of Sir Charles 
Crompton is admirable, and if placed in good hands for engraving, 
would be a valuable addition to the large number of fine legal 
portraits extant. No. 63. of the Duke of Rutland, is quiet 
and full of character; but Grant’s pictures this year are even 

rer in tone than usual, and whiter in colour. To return, 
owever, to Ross. It is rather a delicate task to give detailed 
notices of portraits when the originals are living among us—clse 
No. 785 (referred to above) might be dwelt upon at some length. 
The wonderful working out of character which is strictly 
individual, and yet representative of acertain type, and the 
delicate truthfulness of light and colour in this miniature, make it 
quite a masterpiece of its kind. And we may say the same of No. 
779. The group of mother and child is beautiful, thoroughly 
unaffected, and the picture is exquisite in colour through- 
out—the mother’s head especially. Nothing could surpass 
the little miniature of the ‘* Countess of Lichfield” for tender- 
ness and purity of colour and delicacy of modelling; and that 
of the ** Princess Mary” nearly equals it. The head and the some- 
what awkward attitude of the man’s figure in No. 734 are full of 
character. ‘Thorburn’s picture—it can hardly be called portrait 
—of “ Lady Elcho,” has in a high degree those qualities which 
give so much charm to his works. There is a look of gran- 
deur and refinement in the figure and sweep of the dress, a 
depth of tone and purity of colour, with quiet harmonious 
feeling breathing through the whole, and an idealization of the 
head which, though often very noble, falls sometimes into ex- 
aggeration, and a prettiness of eye and lip. Thorburn will 
certainly lose ground if, in seeking after certain pictorial 
beauties, he forgets tle absolute necessity of humble and thorough 
study from nature. No. 808, a portrait of the late General 
Lindsay, is very weak and unreal. There is much beauty in this 
artist’s portrait of the ‘* Honourable Mrs. Russell.” The delicate 
expression of the head, the exquisite colour of the tapestri-d 
chair and transparent muslin dress, and the easy grace of the 
attitude, render it perfectly charming. Mr. H. T. Wellsstands next 
inrank to Thorburn. No. 813 isa lovely group of children, forcibly 
painted, and very harmonious in colour. The baby is admirable us 
flesh painting, and there is a delicacy of drawing in the children’s 
hands rarely seen. The portraits of Lady Selina Vernon and 
Mrs. J. Watson are full of truthful and vigorous painting; 
and Nos. 714 and 792 are quiet, lady-like, and, at the same time, 
very characteristic pictures. Mr. Wells exhibits also a water- 
colour head of a little girl (No. 998) which is exquisite in 
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colour and expression. The large-sized miniature of Lord 
Suffield, by Mr. Moira, is very successful in every respect ; but 
No. 828, by the same artist, is far inferior. ‘Sir De Lacy 
Evans,” by Mr. Upton, is excellent. Richmond and Watts, 
whose chalk portraits might be placed beside those of any 
ancient or modern artist for intensity and refinement of expres- 
sion, are both absent this year. Mr. C. Martin’s life-sized chalk 
* heads, especially No. 739 and 816, are first-rate. 

There have not been so many signs of life among our land- 
scapists for several years past as we find in the present exhibition. 
Two years ago, Hook exhibited a sweet little study called “ The 
Mid-day Meal” —the first of a series ofpictures which have proved 
his intense love of English landscape, and his power of reproducing 
all its freshness, homeliness, and almost more than its richness 
of colour. His way of introducing the figures, and the simple 
feeling he breathes into them, add greatly to the charm of his 
pictures—they are poetical transcripts of English scenery and 
rural life. “The Passing Cloud” is perfect. It is impossible to 
describe it; but perhaps the loveliest passage in the landscape is 
the sunlit meadow, with the hay lying upon it, and the field 
sloping down to the right, with the peep of the distance beyond. 
The figures tell mo-t touchingly a simple incident. In “ Welcome, 
bonny Boat,” the graduated greens of the receding coast, the 
colour of the water, and the sparkling greys of the pebbly 
beach, are as fine as possible; and in the D icheumen's Good- 
night,” the sky, the woods in shade, the group of fisherman, wife, 
and baby—and, above all, the shadow of the cliff upon the water 
—are rendered with the utmost beauty of colour and truth of 
effect. As long as Hook gives us such bits of nature—and 
English nature—few will regret his half-Venetian, half-studio 
pictures of three years back. The remarkable success of a figure- 

ainter in landscape gives a valuable hint to landscape-students as 
the use of severe discipline in drawing, and of close imitation. 
No. 526, “A Harvest Sunset,” by John Linnel, would be a 
splendid picture, were it not spoiled by the false lilac hue of the 
clouds; but the landscape is wonderful for glowing, all-pervading 
sunlight. No. 503, by W. Linnel, is very fine in broad effect of 
intense light ; but he has failed, too, in the sky; and the large 
tree on the left is black and heavy in colour. All Cooke’s rough 
seas are vigorously and healthily painted this year; but his 
uiet Venice-pieces are very indifferent. No. 583. * Chioggian 
ishing-vessels,” has many very fine parts, especially the stormy 
sky on the left, and the drawing of the nets which are blown away 
from the mast by the violent squall; and No. 53, “‘ Dutch Pinks 
Arriving,” is most powerfully painted. Stanfield’s “Abandoned” 
is a more impressive picture than any he has exhibited for several 
ears. ‘The old sea-stained hulk tossing about on the dreary 
Srasiate ocean, and the livid tempestuous sky, are admirably con- 
ceived, but the water, though cleverly painted and full of move- 
ment, does not look like mid-ocean as intended, but is half muddy, 
as though near shore; and the drawing of the waves in the right 
hand corner indicates shallowness, as though they were falling 
over rocks, while the sky, though grandly imagined, is painty 
rather than vapoury. Mr. Lee has given us a delightful surprise 
this year in his sea pieces, which, though rather ungenial in 
colour, are among the most earnest and successful studies from 
nature in the Academy, and give proof of an energy and power 
we should never have dreamt of finding in the manufacturer of 
faded landscapes for the reception of Cooper’s faded cattle. 
No. 221, “ The Breakwater at Plymouth” is the finest. The 
water spreading over the flat pier is admirably given, and 
the tossing of the spray along the wall up to the lighthouse 
is very real and grand. In this and in the three others the 
water is the most successful part, and the skies the J¢ast so, being 
hard and cold in colour. Redgrave’s * Little Red Riding-hood ”’ 
is a delightful little picture, much more beautiful in colour and 
more transparent in handling then his works poet are, and 
the tree trunks are capitally drawn. One of the best landscapes 
in the whole exhibition is to be found in the architectural room, 
entitled, “lhe Woods in Summer, Sussex,” by Mr. A. J. Lewis. 
The sky is very beautiful, the tree-drawing excellent, the fore- 
round Pate studied, and over all isa charming effect of light. 
‘here is true feeling for nature shown in tiis picture. ‘The 
Stream from Llyn Idwal, Carnarvonshire,” by Mr. A. W. Hunt, 
is a careful study. The breaking of the clouds over the mountain 
is finely rendered, but there is a look of littleness and spotti- 
ness about the picture that destroys its grandeur. Nos. 353 and 
378, by Mr. W. Davis, are small studies of evening effects—the 
skies in both are very fine in light and colour. ‘ ‘The Culcullen 
Hills,” by Mr. J. W. Inchbold, is marvellously careful in draw- 
ing and detail, and the sky fine in colour and gradation; but the 
foreground rewinds one of a geological map from want of mass. 
There are many more landscapes that deserve notice, especially 
those by Miss B. Smith, Oakes, Webbe, Lupton, and Bond. 
The only picture exhibited by Anthony is quite unworthy of his 
powers, and those of W. F. Witherington, R.A., are dead in 
colour and altogether commonplace. 


HER MAJLSTY’S THEATRE. 


Y a strange perversity, inherent in human nature, we are 
often apt to imagine that individuals who have attained a 
sudden and brilliant reputation do not owe their fume to their 
genius, but to adventitious and outward advantages, without 
which they would never have risen above mediocrity. It is pos- 


sible, therefore, that some among the overflowing audience 
gathered together on Saturday last to witness the début of 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini were inclined to doubt whether her 
fame might not be partly owing to the prestige of her name, and 
to the circumstances under which she made her first appearance 
on the Continent. The first five minutes, however, were sufli- 
cient to decide the question whether she was indeed a great 
artiste, unrivalled and unapproachable in her own peculiar line. 
At the end of every act she was loudly called for; her perform- 
ance was repeatedly interrupted by enthusiastic demonstrations 
of delight ; and when the curtain fell, the audience would not be 
satisfied until she had three times appeared before them to re- 
ceive their thanks and plaudits, id 
As the opera of La Zraviata is not yet familiar to the 
eneral public, we may give such a sketch of it as will show 
ow trying are the demands which the plot makes upon an 
actress, and how impossible it would be for anyone to fill the 
part of Violetta who could not equally well represent the varying 
shades and highest extremes both of happiness and of sorrow. 
The opera is founded upon the drama of La Dame aux 
Camélias, brought out a few years ago at the Théatre du Vaude- 
ville. M. Dumas’ play, however, is intended to depict a phase 
of modern Parieian life, and as the novel from which it is taken 
is founded on facts, we must suppose it to be a faithful represen- 
tation. Verdi, on the other hand, in making use of the same 
story, has laid the scene in the beginning of the last century, 
perhaps, among other reasons, out of regard to les bienséances. | 

In the first act, the curtain rises on a salon magnificently far- 
nished in the taste of the period. The room is filling fast with 
guests, whom Mademoiselle Piccolomini, as Violetta, is receiving 
with the elegance, the simple grace, and the refined sprightliness, 
which only a thorough lady could exhibit. Tabies, on which a 
banquet is spread, are seen in the background; but, ere the 
feast begins, Gaston, Vicomte de Setorieres, introduces to the 
hostess Alfredo de Germont, who is destined to be the hero of 
the drama. After some conversation between the two, Violetta 
rises and pours out wine for her guest, who, in obedience to her 
request, sings a pleasing Bacchanalian song. Violetta, inspired 
by the strain, replies to it, exclaiming, “ Tutto é follia nel mondo 
cid che non é piacer’—a sentiment which she delivers with 
admirable spirit and enchanting gaiety. The chorus following 
her song is scarcely terminated, when music is heard in the 
distance, and Violetta invites her friends to leave the salon, 
and repair to the ball-room. She has hardly taken half a dozen 
steps, when, seized by a sudden spasm, y totters to a sofa. 
Assuring her guests that it is nothing, and motioning them to 
oroceed, she looks into the mirror, and turning away, shocked at 
oe own paleness, finds that Alfredois near her. He approaches, 
and speaks of his love, which she attempts at first to turn into a 
jest. Then, finding he is in earnest, she entreats him in a pathetic 
air to fly from her, but at last gives him a white camelia, desiring 
him to bring it back when it shall have faded. Soon afterwards, 
her guests depart, and when she is left alone, her happiness in 
discovering that at last she really loves and is loved, mingled 
with the despair she experiences as thoughts of her past life rise’ 
before her, finds expression in a grand scena, which concludes by 
her determining to plunge deeper than ever into the vortex 
of dissipation, and in it toend her days. Here the pathos of her 
voice, the changeful expression of her countenance, and her 
wonderful acting were received with shouts of applause, which 
the music, taken by itself, would never have elicited. 

A considerable period is supposed to elapse between the first 
and second acts. In the latter, we are taken to a country- 
house near Paris, where Alfredo and Violetta are residing, na 
state of tranquil happiness which isportrayed by Alfredo in a song 
rendered by Signor Calzolari with equal grace and feeling. At the 
termination of the aria, Violetta’s maid, Amina, enters the room, 
and Alfredo discovers from her that her mistress, almost ruined b 
the expenses she has incurred on his account, is about to sell a 
her possessions. On hearing this, Alfredo instantly sets off for 
Paris, to prevent the sacrifice ; and while he is absent, his father, 
Germont, whohas found out his son’s retreat, manages to obtain an 
interview with Violetta. At first he visits her with reproaches; but 
then, touched by the generosity which he finds she has shown to- 
wards Alfredo, he cries out, ‘Ah! il passato, perché, perché 
vaccusa?” ‘To this she answers, Pinon esiste—or amo ‘alfredo, 
e Dio lo cancelld col pentimento mio.” Nothing could surpass 
the earnestness, fire, and tenderness with which Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini uttered these words, and the noble gesture by which 
they were accompanied. Germont then entreats her to renounce 
Alfredo, assuring her that the happiness of his family depends 
upon her giving up the connexion. Moved by his entreaties, she 
consents, after a terrible struggle, to make the sacrifice ; and 
she bids Germont command her what to do. He desires her 
to tell Alfredo that she does not love him; but she mournfully 
replies that he will not bclieve it. He suggests to her to leave 
him—her only answer is that he will follow her. At last she tells 
him she has thought of a means by which Alfredo may be 
restored to his family ; and then, in an air full of melancholy 
pathos, she entreats that, as a reward for her sacrifice, her 
memory may not be cursed after her death, for she feels that she 
shall never survive the separation. Germont then withdraws ; 
and Alfredo soon afterwards returns. Violetta tells him that his 
father is in the garden, and, scarcely able to restrain her tears, 
desires him to seek him there; and then, throwing herself into 
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her lover’s arms, she utters what he little imagines is a farewell, 
pouring forth her whole soul, all its love and anguish, in the 
affecting supplication, “ Amami Alfredo, quant’ io t’ amo! 
‘Addio !” She has not long left the room, when a servant enters, 
and gives Alfredo a letter from Violetta, which tells him that she 
has abandoned him for ever. His father then comes to him from 
the garden, and endeavours, in a soothing aria, to recal him to 
thoughts of home and peace. 

The following scene introduces us to a salon in the palace of 
Flora Berovix, who is giving a splendid fée. Vivletta has been 
invited to the banquet, and on entering the salon, looking pale 
ard ill, and hanging on the arm of Baron Dougihol, is startled 
by seeing Alfredo among the guests. Her situation is rendered 
ail the more painful by the sarcasms which Alfredo utters 
whilst enaghite staking money on a game at cards, in the 
eourse of which he quarrels with Dougihol, who challenges 
him in Violetta’s hearing. After the guests have departed for 
the supper room, Violetta returns, followed by Alfredo, whom 
she has sent for in order to entreat him to fly from the peril 
that awaits him. He consents on condition of her accom- 
panying him, on which she supplicates him to forget her sad 
name, and allows him to imagine that she loves Dougihol. 
Exasperated by her words, he rushes into the banqueting room, 
summons the guests to follow him, declares to them his contempt 
for Violetta, and dashes her portrait on the ground, amidst 
exclamations of indignation against him from the assembled 
company. In the manner in which Violetta receives this base 
and cruel treatment, one of Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s greatest 
triumphs is achieved. She scarcely utters a word, but the 
anguish displayed in the bewildered gaze of the wide open eyes, 
the clenched oie the blanched fast-closed lips, and the utter 
prostration of both body and mind was far more impressive than 
would have been the most heartrending strains. 

The scene of the third act is laid in Violetta’s chamber, where 
we see her lying in a dying condition, with Amina asleep in a 
chair beside her bed. Soft dream-like music fills the air. 
Presently she wakes, calls to Amina, attempts to rise, and 
with difficulty reaches her easy chair. She then takes from 
her bosom a letter, which she reads in a voice so hollow and 
deatlilike that we shudder whilst listening to it, as though we 
were in presence of the terrible reality. It is from Alfredo’s 
father, and he writes to tell Violetta that his son will 
speedily come to her accompanied by himself. But she feels 

at this dearest solace has arrived too late, and in a most 
touching aria she bids farewell to past happiness, and after 
entreating Heaven to pardon her sins, totters across the room, 
and sinks back exhausted in her chair. Just then is heard a 
bacchanalian chorus in the street, and very impressive 
is the contrast between the wild joyousness of the Car- 
nival tune and the loneliness and sadness of that chamber of 
death. The music has scarcely ceased, when Alfredo is announced, 
and, forgetting for a momentall her past sufferings, strengthened 
by hope and joy, she starts up from her chair with flushing 
cheeks and radiant eyes, and rushes into his arms, bursting into 
asong of triumphant rejoicing in anticipation of happiness in 
store. As soon as the song is ended, she entreats Alfredo 
to accompany her to the temple, that she may give thanks for 
his return ; but she can scarcely reach her chair ere a paroxysm 
comes on which makes her almost faint. She soon revives, 
however, and again attempts to put on her mantle, when she 
finds that her strength is once more failing her. Alfredo, 
alarmed, desires Amina to send for the doctor, when Violetta 
eries out, in panting, impassioned tones, which thrilled through 
the hearts of all who heard them: * Digli. che Alfredo é ritor- 
nato all’ amor mio—digli che vivere ancor vogl’ io!” But, soon 
becoming conscious that earthly aid will no longer avail her, she 

ents her unhappy destiny in a duet with Alfredo, at the close 
of which she falls into a passion of gricf too painful almost to 
witness. In the last scene, the gradual approach of death, and 
the changeful rising and sinking of the lamp of life, are given by 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini with inimitable truthfulness, and yet 
idealisation of the last fearful struggle. A moment before her 
death, she exclaims that her pains have departed—that she has 
returned to life; but, with a radiant expression of happiness 
diffused over her countenance, and the words * Oh givia!” upon 
her lips, she expires. 

It will have been seen that, while speaking of the plot, we have 
searcely alluded to the music. ‘Ihe fact is, that the latter is a 
mere accessory, and that the piece is to be regarded Jess as an 
Opera than as a powerful drama set to music, of little significance 
or beauly in itself. Neither have we said much respecting 
Malle. Piecolomini’s vocal powers, because it is as a dramatic 
artiste that she is greatest; and it is principally to her acting 
that her success isdue. Charming as her voice is, the singer was 
eclipsed by the actress. In La Zraviata the part seems to have 
been expressly created for her. Different as are the emotions 
which she has to express, she renders them all with equal truth- 
fulness, and, putting her whole heart into whatever she has to 
feel or to do, her earnestness has its reward. So young, and 
so gifted, Mdlle. Piccolomini has a brilliant career open before 
her. Of the manner in which she was supported, it must suffice 
to say that Signor Calzolari never played better, and that Bene- 
ventano acted and sang the part of Germont in a way which 
showed that the character was admirably suited to his powers. 


We cannot conclude without one word of remark on the morale 


of the opera. Affecting and exciting as the story is throughout, 
we greatly regret that Verdi snould have chosen a subject so 
demoralizing and unhealthy in sentiment. It is bad taste, to 
say the least, thus to drag to light phases of life of which it is 
sufficient to know that they unfortunately exist ; and it is opposed 
to all the highest interests of morality to excite our sympathies 
in behalf of such a character as Violetta, who, while deserving of | 
our pity, ought not to be represented in such a way as to excite 
our admiration and love. However we may attempt to disguise 
the fact— to wrap it up in soft-sounding words and high-flown 
phrases—vice is vice, in what light soever it may appear, and we 
are sinning against right when we make it seem more fascinating 
than virtue. If such plots find favour in England, we should at 
once renounce all hope of seeing public morality in any way 
benefited by the teachings of the stage. At any rate, of La 
Traviata we should be sorry to think that it made a suc- 
cessful appeal to “‘ the merciful construction of good women.” 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER SHOW. 


T is not the lovers of music alone whose tastes the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace seek to gratify. A passion for flowers is as 
widely diffused amongst us as a love of music, and in order to 
rovide pleasures for the eye as well as the ear, the first Flower 
how of the season was held in the building on Saturday last. 
Rarely has a more brilliant assemblage been gathered together. 
The nave was a perfect Longchamps as regarded the display of 
fashion, and the eye was bewildered by the gay colours of the 
dresses and the bright hues of the flowers. The doors were 
thrown open to the public at twelve o'clock, and instantly the 
visitors began to flow in one continuous stream down the nave, 
in the middle of which the flower-stands, protected by an awning, 
were erected. So great, however, was the crush, and so slow the 
passage of those who, by dint of perseverance, succeeded in get- 
ting near the flowers, that numbers branched off every now and 
then into the lateral courts, and waited until, the press being over, 
they could see and enjoy at their leisure a display as beautiful 
and varied as it was creditable to the science, skill, and enterprise 
of our professional and amateur horticulturists. What may be 
effected when knowledge is systematically brought to bear upon 
a subject, and when constant care is united with ceaseless experi- 
ment, was never better illustrated than in the splendid plants 
which gained the prizes in this floral féte. The azaleas occupied, 
and deservedly, the largest space, for the beauty and luxuriance 
which they have been made to attain surpass anything we have 
hitherto seen. It is a well-known fact in horticulture that we 
cannot have both foliage and flowers in equal perfection at the 
same time, but that the former must be temporarily sacrificed 
for the sake of the latter. Cousequently, amidst the mass of 
blossoms with which the plants were laden, scarcely a leaf was 
to be seen, the whole power and strength of the shrubs havin, 
apparently been expended in producing flowers. The eflect o 
such masses of colour, varying from the purest white to the deep- 
est crimson and orange, was exceedingly striking, and the har- 
monious blending of so many and seemingly dissimilar tints was 
equally so. Next in luxuriance of growth and abundance of 
blossoms, may be named the pelargoniums. Amongst them, how- 
ever, we did not perceive many new varieties, and those which 
appeared to be the favourites were not so remarkable for the 
richness of their colours as for their size and height. Of roses 
there was a goodly show, and the visitors seemed never tired of 
admiring their beauty and inhaling their perfume. One tree, 
covered with large wor Hs roses, proved especially attractive, and 
well merited to be elected queen of the the. 

The orchids took up a considerable space on the stands, and 
excited, as they always do, great interest. No flowers tell so 
well the story of their origin. We feel that such gorgeous colours 
and such peculiar forms must belong to the tropical climates, 
where Nature works after an exceptional manner, and delights 
in creating forms strangely fantastic, yet wondrously beautiful 
and surpassingly elegant. ‘The rhododendrons were the least re- 
rer feature in the show; and the ericas, beautiful as they 
are, looked small and insignificant amongst plants the generality 
of which boasted blossoms of a larger growth and more pro- 
noncée colour. Of fuchsias there were but few specimens ; but 
the three to which prizes were awarded were magnificent plants, 
and were covered with a profusion of blossoms, the coloured 
calices of which were so completely turned back as fully to dis- 
play the deep purple of the petals they enclosed. In calceolarias 
the show was very good, and the specimens exhibited only made 
us regret that this beautiful class of flowers is not even more 
extensively cultivated than it is at present in our gardens. In 
the centre of the flower-show the Royal National Tulip Society 
had a stand set apart for their exhibition. It did not, however, 
attract any very great attention; for though the colours of the 
flowers were splendid, and the markings of many specimens most 
delicate, they could not bear comparison with the more brilliant 
exotics which have been cultivated since tulips were first in 
vogue. In fruits, the display was not very great; but we 
noticed some excellent specimens of Muscat grapes, as well as 
pines, melons, figs, peaches, strawberries, &c. 

The second Opera concert, which took place on the previous 
day, was even more successful than the first. Nearly all the 
songs were encored, and the pleasure with which the audience— 
which was still more numerous than on the former occasion— 
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listened to their favourite vocalists, evidently inspired them to 
sing their very best. Mario and Madame Grisi gave with most 
graceful abandon and sweetness of expression the exquisite little 
duet, ‘ ‘Tornami a dir.” Gardoni won an encore by the charming 
way in which he rendered “ Una furtiva lagrima’—as did Mario 
with the beautiful aria, ‘Il mio tesoro ;” and the madrigal, ‘“‘ Now 
isthe Month of Maying,” wasalso encored. The Luryanthe and 


William Tell overtures were excellently played—the tones of 


the band being heard to the furthest distance, and sounding 
as clear as a bell. The grand finale from Rossini, which con- 
cluded the first part, was given with the utmost spirit, and the 
chorus acquitted itself admirably in the ‘ Nume del Ciel,” from 
Massaniello, with which the concert concluded. 


REVIEWS. 


BAZANCOURT’S CRIMEAN EXPEDITION.* 
DE BAZANCOURT has published the second volume of 


4¥1. the history of the Crimean expedition, and has carried his 
narrative down to the capture of Sebastopol. He has now re- 
moved, in the most satisfactory manner, any apprehension which 
his first volume may have awakened lest his version of the story 
should be received by posterity as the true one, and lest English- 
men should have to accept their position in the annals of the 
Russian war from the judgment of an unfriendly foreigner. At 
first, it was natural to entertain such a fear, for M. de 
Bazancourt writes with the responsibility and the advantages of 
an Official position ; and it might be thought that the French 
Government would not permit a work, written by its order, to 
appear, unless its contents had been approved. But the second 
volume sets every doubt completely at rest. It is so avowedly, 
so manifestly, a superficial account of what happened in the 
French camp only—it is so entirely free from any pretensions to 
the fairness and completeness of a serious history—that the sus- 
ceptibility of English honour need no more be aroused by its 
contents than a French soldier need complain that the corre- 
spondents of London journals occupy themselves exclusively with 
the fortunes of the English army. The work, indeed, resembles 
very closely the production of a newspaper correspondent. It 
slurs over all that the writer had no opportunity of knowing— 
it relates and invents gossip—and it paints with some vivacity and 
effect the camp scenes with which personal intercourse made the 
writer familiar. M. de Bazancourt was for some months in the 
French camp before Sebastopol. He examined the topography of 
the position of the allies—he made himself acquainted with 
the operations and plans of the engineers—he talked over 
Alma and Inkermann with French officers, and he learnt the 
— history of the commanders most conspicuous in the 

rench cainp. Possessing, in addition to these sources of infor- 
mation, a profound ignorance of everything connected with the 
English, a hearty contempt for Lord Raglan, and an unfailing 
admiration for the genius of the French Emperor, he conceived 
himself quite entitled to write the history of the war. We may 
add to this, that he could aot but have been conscious of the 
charms of his brilliant style; and he might naturally expect that 
any little inaccuracies would readily be pardoned in a writer who 
could tell his tale in so sparkling and epigrammatica manner. At 
the same time, we may remark that his mode of writing is one 
of the means which M. de Bazancourt successfully employs to 
indicate that he does not mean his narrative as a sober historical 
chronicle. He has carefully studied, and learnt to imitate, the 
romances of M. Dumas; and by adding, every now and then, a 
touch in the style of the great novelist, he shows that he has ac- 
quired the art of blending fiction with truth. There is a passage 
in his description of the cavalry charge at Balaklava which is 
worthy of ‘‘ Monte Christo” itself. Lord Cardigan is painted as 
placing himself at the head of the men destined to the hopeless 
and useless struggle, throwing a glance of profound sorrow over 
his noble regiments, and then spurring forward his horse, while 
exclaiming, ‘ En avant le dernier des Cardigans!” 

We have heard it said that English officers, nettled at the dis- 
paraging way in which M. de Bazancourt treats the great achieve- 
ments of our arms, have expressed a wish to publish counter- 
statements, and to let the world know the real truth. Their 
irritation will, we think, be considerably lessened if they examine 
the contents of this volume sufficiently to see how very small a 

art the English army occupies on the stage of M. de Bazancourt’s 

istory. We cannot be very angry with a man who evidently 
knows and cares so little about us ; and as soon as we are sure that 
it is not the history of the allies, but the history of the French, 
that M. de Bazancourt wishes to write, we may let him say what 
he pleases. As, however, the title would seem to imply that the 
work lad a wider scope, it may be useful to give a few instances 
of the different magnitude which English and French affairs 
have in the eyes of the author. The name of General Simpson 
is mentioned twice only—once on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment, and once when we are told that Pélissicr gave him the 


* I) Expédition de Crimée jusqu’ a la prise de Sébastopol. Par le Baron 
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signal to advance in an attack. Every action, almost every turn 
of thought, in the mind of Marshal Pélissier is, on the contrary, 
minutely chronicled. About thirty sketches are given of the 
life and character of officers made eminent by their conduct 
during the siege, or their previous career; and among these Sir 
George Cathcart is the only Englishman. The description of the 
attack of the 18th June is continued through twenty-seven 
pages, of which about three-quarters of a page are allotted to 
the exploits of the English. An equal space contains all 
that M. de Bazancourt thinks necessary to say of the 
doings of our army on the 8th September, while thirty 
pages hardly suflice for the elaborate and detailed account 
of the fortunes of every French division. The successful 
expedition into the Sea of Azoff, which contributed nearly as 
much, perhaps, as the fall of the Malakoff to the successful ter- 
mination of the war, receives a tribute to its importance in a 
hasty sketch of five pages. All the more remarkable French 
orders of the day are inserted, but hardly any of the 
English. After the fall of Sebastopol has been described, the 
speech of congratulation made by the Archbishop of Paris to the 

mperor is given at full length, and the volume concludes with 
the reflection that in this great question of European politics, the 
Emperor of the French carried the sword of Alexander—a 
remark which, if not very apposite or profound, sulficiently 
indicates the general purpose of the author. 

Were there traceable in the work any serious intention of 
writing the whole history of the campaign, we could not avoid 
examining M. de Bazancourt’s account of the battle of Inker- 
mann. His notion is briefly this:—The English were taken off 
their guard, and were being rapidly annihilated. Lord Raglan 
was completely overpowered, and remained despairing and inaec- 
tive; but Bosquet immediately comprehended the whole plan of 
the attack, led his men up, who were quite alert aud prepared, 
saved the English, and won the day. It would seem, from the 
general tenour of the narrative, as if the English did no great 
good, and rendered no better service than that of supplying 
material for a few brilliant paragraphs about * the hersic resist- 
ance of despair,” ‘calm but unavailing courage,” and the like. 
At first sight, a misrepresentation so serious seems as if it must 
have been maliciously intentional; but the rest of the volume 
makes us think that the English are omitted here, as elsewhere, 
simply because M. de Bazancourt takes no interest in them. Let 
us place ourselves in the position ofa French civilian, who, three 
months after the battle, enters the French camp. He talks over 
the day of Inkermann with military friends—he hears general 
expressions, such as that the English fought hard, that Bosquet won 
the battle, that the Zouaves are the finest troops in the world— 
all the small. telling facts he gathers are those that have occurred 
to the French army—all the persons in whom he and his in- 
formants are interested, are Frenchnen. We can easily fancy 
what sort of history the civilian would write, if lus history 
consisted of an arranged and decorated series of notes made 
during the course of such conversations ; and we know what sort 
of notes for his history M. de Bazancourt made, for he published 
them last year in the shape of a volume called Five Months in 
the Camp before Sebastopol. The volume consisted of a collection 
of letters neither unamusing nor uninstructive, addressed to the 
French Minister of the Interior. For Frenchmen, these letters 
may be very good reading, but they are as far from the region of 
historical truth as the letters of Mr. Russell. We have not got 
to history yet. When we hear that Lord Raglan overlooked the 
danger of an attack on the side of Inkermann, we want to know 
whether the share of the general operations assigned to him 
would have permitted him to profit by his foresight if he had 

erceived the danger as clearly as others. When we are told that 

ord Raglan was cold and inaccessible to Canrobert, we should 
like to be informed how often he was pestered by the communi- 
cation of impracticable schemes, and the announcement of idle 
and contradictory messages. 

The only part of the volume that can be said to give any new 
information is that relating to the circumstances which led to 
Marshal Canrobert’s resignation. In the spring of 1855, the 
Emperor was anxious that a portion of the allied army should 
take the field, and attempt the investment of Sebastopol ; and he 
forwarded an elaborate plan of operations which has been lately 
published, and which we leave to the criticism of military tac- 
ticians. Before this plan arrived, the commanders-in-chief had 
agreed on and despatched an expedition to Kertch, which was 
suddenly recalled on the receipt of a telegraphic ordcr to that 
effect, transmitted from Paris. Lord Raglan was naturally and 
justifiably annoyed at this; and when the Emperor's scheme was 
submitted to him, he peremptorily refused to accede to it. This 
caused considerable awkwardness between the two commanders, 
and M. de Bazancourt tells us that at last Canrobert, 
feeling that a division would be fatal. magnanimously offered 
that Lord Raylan should be generalis-imo, promised to act 
under his directions, and tried to persuade Omar Pasha also to 
accept a subordinate position. After much hesitation, Lord 
Raglan accepted the offer, and said that his first order was that 
a body of French troops should be brought to assist the English 
in the construction of their siege-works. Canrobert at once drew 
back, and said that this was impossible; so tha: Lord Raglan s 
supreme command had a very short duration, and docs not seem 
to have taxed the French general's magnanin ity in any very great 
degree, as he seems merely to have meant that he would be happy 
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to obey Lord Ravlan if the orders he received were such as he 
approved of. Lord Raglan’s opinion prevailed, and the Emperor's 
scheme was abandoned ; but as this was humiliating and morti- 
fying to Canrobert, he thought it better that he should give place 
to a new commander-in-chief. On this story we may observe, 
first, that Lord Raglan’s opinion was justified. by the event, for 
the combined success of the direct siege, and of the expedition to 
the Sea of Azoff, did eventually, as Lord Raglan predicted, give 
the Allies the command of the Crimea; and array | the fact 
that the Emperor’s plan was rejected abundantly dispels the 
opinion, much too readily received, that Lord lan was a 

pher in the councils of the Allies, and that the French directed 
the expedition exactly as they pleased. 


MONT BLANC* 


INCE Mr. Albert Smith took Mont Blane under his pa- 
tronage, that once terrible mountain has gained in good 
name even more than it has lost in mysterious dignity. To the 
interest which has been excited by his very amusing entertain- 
ments, we owe, no doubt, the present reprint of Mr. Auldjo’s 
book ; and perhaps even the towering ambition of Mr. Hudson 
would have been satisfied by climbing Monte Rosa, if the dangers 
and the pleasures of the ascent of her lord had not been made 
public property. Mr. Auldjo ascended the “ monarch of moun- 
tains” on the 8th and oth of August, 1827. His expedition was 
a great event in its day, and his narrative of it gained him the 
gold medal of Civil Merit from the late King of Prussia, and was 
also rewarded by an autograph letter of approval from the ex-King 
of Puvaria, and by the gift of a pti ring from the King of 
Sardinia. Mr. Auldjo, in his preface to this new edition, advises 
future travellers to devote three, not two days, to the ascent. 
Far more time can thus, he says, be spent on the highest point, 
and the beauties of the glaciers may be more leisurely surveyed. 
There is not, of course, much in his account of the route from 
Chamouni to the summit which is now very surprising or new. 
The familiar obstacles and landmarks are Aes the usual pre- 
cautions are adopted, and the usual dangers are feared. Mr. Auldjo 
suffered very much more from the rarity of the air and from 
fatigue, than the bold and hardy mountaineers of whose exploits 
we shall shortly speak. On his way down the mountain, one of 
those sudden and violent thunderstorms so common among the 
high Alps came on, and increased not a little the fatigues of his 
perilous and difficult enterprise, which was, however, successfully 
terminated, after an absence from Chamouni of only thirty-seven 
hours. The ascent and descent of Mont Blane had only once 
before been made in so short a time. Altogether, Mr. Auldjo’s 
account of his adventures is very readable, and to all who are 
ambitious of following his steps this republication will be most 
acceptable. It will, we doubt not, be carried this year to Switzer- 
laud in many a portmanteau. Here in London, however, it is 
read at a disadvantage. We stay-at-home people are apt to look 
for something more interesting than mere guide-book details, 
however pleasantly written, and we gladly lay aside Mr. Auldjo 
for Forbes or Von Tschudi. It is only fair to say that some 
geological and botanical facts are given in the appendix. They 
are, however, very meagre. One of the saxifrages, we observe, 
grows on the Grands Mulets. Saussure found Silene acaulis at 
the great height of 11,660 feet. A short account of the different 
ascents to the summit of Mont Blanc is also given in the appendix 
to this volume, which forms one of that admirable series, Zhe 
Traveller's Library. It appears that there were fourteen success- 
ful attempts before Mr. Auldjo’s, and that in all eighteen persons, 
not indioding guides, had gained the summit. Ten of these were 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Hudson and his companions, four in number, ascended 
Mont Blane in August, 1855, without guides, by a new route. 
Their starting point was the charming little hotel of Mount Joli, 
at St. Gervais, which they left about nine in the morning. Fifty 
minutes’ walk brought them to the village of Bionay, when they 
left the high road, and struck into a footpath leading over the 
Col de Voza to Chamouni. It took fifiy minutes more to reach 
Bionassay, and about forty to traverse the distance between that 
village and the highest chalets on Mount Lacha. It was nearly 
five o'clock before they reached their sleeping quarters, beside 
a spring of excellent water, a luxury not met with at the Grands 
Mulets. About six, says Mr. Hudson— 

The clouds, which apparently did not extend to a very considerable height 
above us, suddenly dropped, and thus caused one of those instantaneous and 
glorious transitions not unfrequent among the Alps. One minute we were in 
mid-winter, working hard to keep ourselves warm, and the next, all was bright 
and clear overhead, while directly before us, the Aiguille du Gouté, the com- 
mencement of the morrow’s climb, reared her steep sides, covered with narrow 
glaciers; whilst on our right was the noble Aiguille de Bionassay, covered 


on the north side with snow of unsullied purity, but of most appalling 
stecpness. 


The travellers passed the night in a rudely-constructed cabin, 
half-hut, half-tent, snatching a few hours of sleep, as well as they 
could, in spite of violent gusts of wind, and the roar of numerous 
avalanches. The morning of August 14th was calm, and the 
sky clear and starlit. ‘The temperature was not much below the 
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freezing point, even just before daybreak. The signal for a start 
was given at four a.m. They were now about to climb the 
Aiguille du Gouté. Twenty minutes’ walk brought them to the 
edge of a steep and narrow ice stream, a couloir inclined at an 
angle of forty-three degrees. This they crossed in safety, and at 
exactly twelve minutes past six o’clock they stood on the top of 
the Aiguille, 13,000 feet high. 

By keeping close to the precipices overhanging the Glacier de 
Bionassay, they escaped all descent, and mounted gradually 
towards the Dime du Gouté, seeing a few large crevasses, but 
not being obliged to cross any. After arriving on the ridge of 
the Dome, they saw Mont Blane before them, and looked down 
on the Grand Plateau. Two routes lead from the Déme to the 
summit. One of these crosses the Grand Plateau, and joins 
the Chamouni line—the other leads over the aréte which connects 
the Ddme with Mont Blanc, by the ice-mound called the 
Bosse du Dromédaire. Mr. Hudson and his companions chose 
the former route, for very good reasons; but they state it as 
their opinion that the route by the Bosse du Dromédaire, which 
has hitherto been believed impracticable, may prove to be far 
easier than has been generally supposed. If so, St. Gervais will 
probably supersede Chamouni as the point of departure for the 
ascent of Mont Blane. Thirty-five minutes of rapid descent 
took the travellers from the Ddme to the further side of the 
Grand Plateau. Here they halted, and left behind all incum- 
brances. The first obstacle, after leaving this point, was a deep 
and broad crevasse, which has its south-western origin in the 
Rochers Rouges. This they crossed by a narrow snow-bridge, 
which rose in the centre “ quite into a thin edge.” Beyond this 
lies the well-known Corridor. They mounted slowly through 
the gorge, marching nearly due south. At the expiration of one 
hour and a half from the Grand Plateau, they were at the foot 
of the Mur de la Céte :— 


The terrible colouring (says Mr. Hudson) with which Mr. Albert Smith 
has painted this well-known portion of the route has been the fertile source of 
doubt and hesitation, and has deterred many from attempting the ascent. 
The horrors of the Mur de la Céte are perhaps impressed more vividly upon 
the imagination by means of the excellent diagram in which are depicted the 
whole party of guides and travellers sticking like flies to this “ tremendous 
and almost perpendicular wall of ice,” while beneath yawn fearful chasms, 
into which “a single false step would plunge the unfortunate traveller.” 

Tt would appear, from the Chamouni accounts, that the guides, on their 
arrival at the extremity of the Corridor, ascend in an oblique direction along 
the face of the Mur de la Céte, and, after traversing this wall of ice for some 
time, skirt its south-eastern angle. Hence their path overhangs an awful 
chasm, of the depth of which no notion can be formed. 

Instead of adopting the orthodox zig-zag, we turned directly to the ri 
meeting the slope en face, and thus avoided these terrible precipices. Sho 
any future traveller follow our route, and miss his footing, even when near 
the summit, he would, if ascending, sinyply lose his labour, and, if descendi 
he would hasten his return to Chamouni; for in either case he would sli 
downwards until his course was arrested by the soft snow of the Corridor. 


The inclination of the upper part of the Mur de Ja Cote is 46°. 
This is the most abrupt height which has to be surmounted on 
the whole ascent to Mont Blanc. How loosely the words 
“* perpendicular” and “ almost perpendicular” are showered about 
by most Alpine travellers!) The height of the top of the Mur 
» Bm the Corridor appeared to Mr. Hudson to be about 300 feet. 
Its ascent occupied three-quarters of an hour; and a few minutes’ 
walking then brought the whole party to the rocks known as the 
Petits Mulets. Here Mr. Hudson observes :— 


We are not unfrequently told by gentlemen who have attained our present 
height, and have afterwards published their experience, that every one suffers, 
more or less, at these great elevations, from nausea, vomiting, and drowsiness, 
which are sometimes accompanied by bleeding at the nose, eyes, or ears, and 
by an utter prostration of strength. 

Now this is by no means menage true; for of our party of five here 
collected together merely from a similarity of tastes, not one at any time 
experienced the slightest tendency to affections of this character. 


At 12°35. the little band stepped almost simultaneously on the 
top of the mountain. They remained here only a few minutes; 
but, luckily, two of them remembered that it would be desirable 
to examine the steepness of the snows which lead towards the 
Bosse du Dromédaire. They saw no reason to alter the opinion 
to which we have ailuded above. ‘The descent was accomplished 
without serious accident, but not without some mishaps. 

St. Gervais is 2600 fect above the sea. The cubin where the 
travellers passed the night is about 7coo feet above St. Gervais. 
Six hours is enough tu go from St. Gervais to the cabin; and 
from this point, eight hours and thirty-five minutes are necessary 
to reach the summit of Mont Blanc. There are no crevasses 
between St. Gervais and the point where the St. Gervais route 
merges in the Chamouni one. If we compare these facts and 
figures with the dates and distances of the usual plan of ascent, 
the St. Gervais route would appear to be rather the easier of the 
two. It is very desirable that some of the gains which have 
hitherto gone to the guides of Chamouni, should be directed into 
the pockets of the less extortionate people of St. Gervais. The 
ascent from that place costs about 4/. The guides at Courmayeur 
ask le prix de Chamouni, and would, it seems, not much mind 
setthng accounts with any one who attempted to undersell them 
by sending after them a rifle ball or two. Full details of their 
conduct to Mr. Hudson and his friends will be found in the book 
under review. We hope that many readers will consult it, for 
this volume, although it makes no claims to literary merit, is 
the plain and unvarnished narrative of a very remarkable 
feat. We could wish one little change. There is too much 
eating and drinking in its pages. We think that Mr. Hudson, 
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without subscribing to the opinion of the guide who told Saus- 
sure that if he went up again, he would only take with him a 
bottle of scent and a small parasol, might do well, if j this werk 
reaches a second edition, to omit some of these exceedingly Eng- 
lish particulars. We trust, too, that the ——— and favour- 
able reception of this work may not entail upon mankind the 
infliction of a number of brochures from the pens of long-vacation 
tourists. It is one thing to be able to climb the Alps—it is 
another to be able to write about them. We find, alas! in most 
things only what we bring to them; and a mind which has fed 
exclusively upon classics and mathematics is ill-fitted to speak of 
the High Alps. Our travellers must stoop to learn, and must 
remember that there are other and higher things to be done in 
Switzerland than te make ascents and to rival each other in long 
mountain walks. It will take some four or five well-employed 
seasons before they can learn, so to speak, even the alphabet of 
the Alps. We would willingly see more of our tourists hard at 
work among the plants and rocks of the region below the snow- 
line. Not that we at all sympathize with those persons whom 
Mr. Hudson so well combats, who speak much of the danger of 
the tours de force which are beginning to become so fashionable. 
We think the perils are generally rather over-rated; nor do we 
despise the enjoyment of wandering for scenery or for adventure 


only. 

i ew persons, we trust, who have had the good fortune to 
cross, in fine weather, one of the high glacier passes which lead 
over the great chain into the Vallais, will either forget the sen- 
sations which they experienced or be so selfish as to wish to 
deprive others of similar gratifications. Who can forget the 
muster in the early morning, long before the first light of dawn 
has begun to kindle on the mountains, which stand up all round, 
silent and ghostly, lifting eight thousand feet of silver shining 
snow? Who can forget the start before the little hamlet is 
awake—the stars fading out one by one over Italy—the mighty 
peaks flushing in the growing day—then the blaze of sunlight 
as we emerge from the valley shadows, and as the sound of the 
Alp horn comes up along the pastures to tell us that the world 
idee is rising to its labour? Ere Jong we reach the snowline, 
and see perhaps the chamois, which loves the debateable land 
between frost and flowers, playing above us till our constant 
advance inakes it fear that harm is intended. Who can forget 
the hours of struggle over rock and snowslope—hurrying here 
lest the pall se, should overwhelm us, there lyiug down 
exhausted and careless, for the time, of avalanches and every- 
thing else that is to be feared? At last comes the joy of setting 
foot upon the topmost ridge, and looking down on another 
and a different world. Then the dangers of the precipice are 
exchanged for those of the glacier, and we rH | slowly and 
tied together. The mountains, as we sink lower and lower, seem 
to grow in height, and as the day declines we see the clouds 
“ laying themselves down to sleep on their vast ledges.” At last 
the darkness begins to fall around us, and it is night before we 
see the lights in the village to which we are bound twinkling far 
down through the valley mist. 

These are great pleasures, and no right-minded man would 
seek to depreciate them. What we blame in many of our travel- 
ling countrymen is, not what they do, but what they leave 
undone. When the early autumn scatters them over the ice- 
fields of Switzerland and Savoy, they lead too often the life of 
mere ibexes. They climb and they descend, going up in the 
day to gaze, and coming down at night to feed; but they brin 
away scarcely any definite impressions. “It is very beautiful, 
very wonderful.” This they all say, and in most cases they can 
say no more. Surely this proves that there is something wrong 
in our methods of study. The perceptive faculties are scarcely 
ever sufficiently cultivated. We belong, in matters of education, 
to the Left Centre, not to the Extreme Left; but we do hope to 
see the a Jackson’s What to Observe, or some similar 
book, shall become as recognisedan instrument of mental discipline 
as Euclid or Cesar’s Commentaries. 


LETTERS ON MILITARY EDUCATION.* 


Ts writer has been fortunate in his topic, and in the time 
of treating it, and he shows himself no mean master of those 
arts which have been reduced toa system by the journal in which 
we are familiar with his name. It is clear that the English army, 
at the outbreak of the war, was officered on a system which all 
sound and unbiassed thinkers must condemn. It is equally clear 
that the discovery of the faults of that system was not originally 
made by Jacob Omnium, but that many lovers of their country 
desired to alter it at a time when they had little chance of 
the support either of the author or of the readers of these letters. 
For the state of our military arrangements two years back, all 
parties amongst us are perhaps almost equally to blame. What- 
ever might have been the merit of any scheme of change pro- 
posed in the long interval of peace, it would not have been 
adopted by the nation, nor would it even lave obtained the 
countenance of the Times. But when the country was plunged 
into a great war, and was called upon for efforts so vast as 
to strain to the uttermost any system, however good, then of 
course the defects of our system became patent and notorious, 
and the task of exposing them was found to be easy, and not 


* Letters on Military Education. By Jacob Omnium, 
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unprofitable. Such an undertaking, too, offers this further 
advantage—that while the responsible advisers of the Crown 
cannot safely act without some interval of deliberation on 
various plans, this interval the Zimes and its correspondents can 
turn to excellent account, in loudly demanding action without 
a moment's delay. The advice given by these busy writers to 
the Government in times of difficulty is like the advice of Mrs. 
Nickleby to her embarrassed husband—“ Nicholas, do something ;” 
but what that something should be, they leave the Government 
to find out. As one of the letter-writers has it, ‘‘ public opinion, 
with its certain instinct,” discovered—what was no very rofound 
mystery—that the constitution of the English War Ministry was 
far from perfect ; but how to improve the machine, without at 
the same time throwing it out of gear, was a question upon which 
our usual oracles were obscure and contradictory. 


It is, however, only fair to admit that the author of the letters 
before us did come forward, at the very time when difficulty existed, 
with something like specific suggestions for meeting it. Jacob 
Omnium appears to think that it is easy to devise some sort of 
examination which shall infallibly discover the fittest material 
for officers of every class. Now, undoubtedly there are various 
branches of knowledge useful to every officer, and necessary to 
many, in which a fair and strict examination, by paper or vivd 
vore, or both, does afford a test of proficiency upon which complete 
reliance may be placed ; but there are also many qualities essential 
to the good soldier which cannot be measured and valued off-hand, 
either in this manner or in any other which human ingenuity 
has hitherto suggested. Competitive examinations have become 
lately a fashionable specific for all the evils both of our civil and 
military administration ; and the House of Commons, it seems, 
is eager to indorse the prescription For some of these evils 
they promise to be a cure; but there are others incurable by this, 
or perhaps by any other special means. The head of a large com- 
mercial or manufacturing establishment probably owes his rise to 
that position partly to his skill in judging of the capacity of 
other men, and in turning their abilities to his own account. 
Upon this skill alone, therefore, he will rely in choosing his instru- 
ments, and he will never dream of employing a body of exa- 
miners to supersede the exercise cf his own judgment. A good 
deal has been said of late of the great works and the admirable 
skill of our civil engineers, and they have been sometimes rather 
unduly magnified at the expense of the scientific officers of the 
army. This comparison is neither just in itself nor necessary to 
establish the undeniable reputation of the civilians. But how, let 
us ask, does an eminent engineer select assistants? Of course, he 
claims to exercise his own unfettered judgment in a matter which 
so deeply concerns his own professional reputation. He knows 
that a certain amount of book heosbeg: is indispensable, and this 
he will be careful to insist on in his subordinates. But for 
other and more important qualifications, he looks partly to nature 
and partly to practical training ; and he would reject at once the 
notion that any body of examiners could test the fitness of candi- 
dates in these respects. Now, we apprehend that the English 
+ so of leaving a general to select his own staff-oflicers 

epends upon the same principle. An English general, if he be 
an able and upright man, and difficult Taties to perform, will 
seek throughout the army for that combination of scientific 
knowledge, natural talent, and practical experience which will 
furnish him with the most reliable assistance. On the other hand, 
a French general has no choice whatever in the matter. The four 
hundred and twenty officers of the corps d’état-major were origi- 
nally selected by competitive examinations, and have risen after- 
wards by seniority. It is certain that a French staff-officer will 
always possess an extensive fund of knowledge of which English 
staff-oflicers, to our shame, are frequently quite destitute. But 
it is 7 certain that no man really worthy to command an 
army would consent, if he could help it, to have his choice of 
instruments confined to a limited number of individuals of whom 
he personally knows nothing. ‘ Don’t tell me,” he would say, 
“that A. got 1100 and B. only tooo marks in an examination some 
years ago. I know, by intimate personal acquaintance, that B. 
possesses, in the highest degree, all the most valuable military 
qualities ; and if I am to lead this army to victory, I claim to 
choose such men as that to help me.” 


We need scarcely say that we are not forgetting, nor would 
we for one moment conceal, the truth that the almost unlimited 
diseretion hitherto allowed in our army facilitates, and has in 
fact been frequently abused to perpetrate, very gross and 
scandalous nepotism. But our complaint against Jacob Om- 
nium and other writers of the same school is that they 
altogether disregard the faults and shortcomings of the foreign 
system, which they incessantly extol at the expense of their own 
country. Then, again, it does not necessarily follow that a stafl- 
appointment is improper because it is that of a friend or relative. 
The impartial judgment of an able general must, we think, be 
admitted to be a better test of fitness than competitive examina- 
tions. But that judgment can only be exercised upon individuals 
of whom he has a thorough personal knowledge. We apprehend 
that even the most eminent of our civil engineers must select 
their assistants from among those whose character and qualifica- 
tions or can estimate; and who are they so likely to know 
thoroughly as their own friends and relatives ? 


It may be very proper to insist that the possession of a 
certificate of a certain amount of knowledge shall be an 
indispensable condition for staff-employment. This is a widely 
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different thing from pretending that the comparison of marks 
awarded by examiners furnishes an unfailing test of the 
various degrees of fitness for employment in the staff and all 
other branches of the army. But this latter proposition appears 
to be assumed by Jacob Omnium as so manifest that only the 
obstinate prejudices of the Commander-in-chief can have pre- 
vented its being acted upon to the full extent. It is quite 
refreshing to find a man of the world, and a writer in the Times, 
possessed of such an undoubted faith in examinations. In 
August last, Jacob Omnium advised that a preference in granting 
commissions should be given “to graduates from any of our 
universities of good character and robust frame.” ‘Time was 
when a B.A. with these recommendations merely had small 
choice between starving and getting ordained to a working 
curacy. How a man who had graduated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge became thereby qualified for Holy Orders, some sceptics 
have found it difficult to understand; but such was the 
opinion received and acted upon by bishops. There was likewise 
a time, but rather longer ago, when the same man, if he united to 
his degree wealth or good connexions, was deemed peculiarly fit 
to sway the destinies of his country in Parliament and in the 
also, we grieve to say, has lost ground in 
the last half-century ; and, therefore, we most sincerely congra- 
tulate the Universities on the new sphere of action which this 
popular instructor has devised for them. But why a B.A. “of 
good character and robust frame” should be thought to be 
specially fitted for a commission, we are utterly incapable of 
explainmg. The old-fashioned notion that an officer must be 
a gentleman, would scem to square exactly with this sug- 
gestion ; but then it happens that the letters of Jacob Omnium 
were written to combat that very notion, and to extirpate it 
from among the perverse blockheads at the Horse Guards. 
Looking at the gifts and accomplishments of some of our 
friends who have left Oxford or Cambridge with “a good cha- 
racter and a robust frame,” we conclude that they would do in 
the Crimea exactly what has been done by those to whose places 
they are to succeed. They would have fought as well, and would 
have held their ground with the same wonderful tenacity against 
the enemy, the season, and the labours of an arduous siege. But 
we fear tuat they would have been generally open to the imputation 
of wanting “‘ promptitude and ingenuity” in contriving shelter 
for horses, aa even in mending their own trousers, and cooking 
ration-pork in a wholesome and palatable shape. These are use- 
ful arts, and pity it is that the true Briton does not feel that plea- 
sure in their exercise which alone can enable him to excel in them. 
A Frenchman would rather make soup than do nothing—an 
Englishman would very much rather do nothing than make soup. 
We may lament the national defect, but cannot deny that it 
exists. Something may perhaps be done to remedy it; but we 
suppose that not even Jacob Omnium, in his new-born reverence 
for the Universities, will pretend that competitive examinations 
are likely to contribute to that result. 


It:is thought that General Windham, in the attack upon the 
Redan, displayed, in a very high degree, the qualities that make 
an able officer. But as no Board of Examiners will soon have an 
opportunity of trying such an experimentas that of the 8th Sep- 
tember, and as the board might not survive to give their decision, it 
becomes material to inquire whether any other equally efficient test 
cau be contrived. Now this is exactly the objection to the plan of 
competitive examinations which we should desire Jacoh Omnium to 
remove. . He talks a good deal, and very properly, of the impor- 
tance to an officer of certain physical gifts, such as a sound and 
vigorous constitution, a quick eye, firm nerves, and a good seat 
on horseback. But will he seriously pretend that the possession 
of these qualities can be made, like mathematics and military 
history, question of marks inan examination? Shall the Board 
adjourn to Leicestershire and observe how the candidates take 
their fences—or shall they start them all to row a race upon the 
Thames—or shall they request the editor of Bell's Life to organise 
a series of fistic battles, and to record, in proper technical lan- 

uage, the fortunes of every round, for the information of Lord 

‘anmure? Jacob Omnium of coursewill say that he never contem- 
plated anything so absurd as this ; but, nevertheless, he describes 
the systems pursued abroad soas to lead thoughtless ar to the 
belief that that which experience teaches is impossible in England 
is possible, and is actually done in France, Without exactly saying 
that an examination in “equitation” and “ escrime” can be 
equally efficacious with an examination in algebra and chemistry, 
he contrives to produce an impression that ‘they manage these 
things better in France,” and that, if we were only clever 
enough, we could construct a machine which should infallibly 
sift out the best staff-oflicers, and oflicers of every other class, 
from any number of candidates displaying every variety of 
human character. To pretend that such a fabulous perfection 
has ever been or can be attained, is the surest method of impeding 
sound and rational improvement in the organisation of the 
English army. 

Since the publication of these letters, the war which gave occa- 
sion to them has ceased, and the question will soon arise how 
commissions are to be bestowed in time of peace. In case Jacob 
Omnium should think fit to address the Times upon this topic, 
we trust he will be more careful than he has been hitherto in 
selecting and stating the examples which are to support his 
arguments. In the second of his published letters, S tells a 
story of a subaltern who desired to purchase his company, but 


was considered by the colonel of the regiment unequal to a _ 
captain’s duties. The colonel, however, hesitated to report the 
opinien he entertained, and the “ old-established practice of at- 
Wanting toworry the obnoxious subaltern out of the regiment was 
preferred.” But this ——— was stopped by the interference 
of the Horse Guards before the desired effect had been produced. 
The incompetent subaltern was allowed to purchase his com- 
pany; and, when on service, he was surprised by the enemy 
and taken prisoner, together with the soldiers under his com- 
mand. Now, this story, if true, conveys a weighty lesson, which 
is further enforced by Captain Basil Hall’s anecdote of the re- 
morse of an examining officer who had passed an incompetent can- 
didate, and thereby, as he believed, occasioned the loss of aline- 
of-battle ship, with every soul on board. But Jacob Omnium 
goes on to “think that the Commander-in-chief of the period 
who wittingly allowed the poor fellow to force himself into a 
position for which he was notoriously unfit, must have felt on 
the occasion much as Captain Hall’s friend felt.” This, how- 
ever, only proves that Jacob Omnium is ready to seize every 
occasion, fair or unfair, for a hit at the military authorities. For let 
us consider for one moment how totally different are the two cases. 
The naval officer passed a candidate whom he knew, by actual 
examination, to be incompetent. The Commander-in-chief knew 
only that the applicant for had been drenched in his 
bed, and had had his head shaved, by his frolicsome companions, 
Surely it is not an inevitable inference from these facts that tle 
subaltern was unfit to become a captain. The colonel who failed 
to report against his competency may have been culpable, but 
that very neglect =| ope to exonerate the Commander-in-chiet. 
Lord Hardinge and his office have not been very popular of late, 
but still the maxim that “any stick will do to beat a dog” is 
capable of being too indiscriminately adopted. 
t is argued in these letters that our army should not be 
officered from “the upper ten thousand” exclusively, but that 
military talent must be sought throughout our population, and 
that commissions should not be confined to “ gentlemen.” 
Various examples are quoted of eminent commanders of aris- 
tocratic or plebeian origin. On the one side, we have Condé and 
Turenne—on the other, the marshals of Napoleon. But in which 
class would our readers place Marlborough? Surely the Eng- 
lish aristocracy are not mistaken in reckoning his splendid 
military genius as one of the chief ornaments of their order? 
Jacob Omnium, however, counts him on the other side, because, 
“as far as truth, honour, decency, and loyalty go, he was a 
most doubtful gentleman.” He was in fact, according to this 
writer, a noble by birth, but a scoundrel by nature; and there- 
fore the snobs of England may reckon him as one of themselves. 
The compliment has, we trust, been properly appreciated by the 
lower and middle classes of Jacoh Omnium's fellow-country men. 


THE ART AND ARTISTS OF GREECE.* 


ss, many readers will be glad to hear of a German 

work which tells the history of Greek Art neither in the 
bald fashion of an introductory manual nor with the elaborate 
pedantry of a German Dryasdust, but with that agreeable 
combination of —— insight, picturesque narration, 
and poetic enthusiasm, td be found only in minds that have 
prepared themselves for a special study by thorough general 
culture. Such a work is Zorso, by Adolph Stahr, a writer whose 
Jahr in Italien—two volumes of Italian travel, exhibiting rare 
artistic feeling as well as knowledge—prepared its readers to 
welcome from him a book more exclusively dedicated to art. Itisa 
book not written to settle vexed questions, or to present any new 
results of independent research, but simply to give such a view 
of Greek art as will enable ordinarily cultivated persons to under. 
stand its organic relation to human development, and to have an 
intelligent and appreciatory enjoyment of its remains. Critics of 
a more negative disposition, and possibly of greater technical 
acquirement than Professor Stahr, will assail him for his too 
admiring attitude towards ancient art; and a certain tendency 
towards the oracular in his manner of writing will probably pro- 
voke them to detect many errors of statement or of judgment. 
But the “ general reader”—by whom, we imagine, is usually 
meant a reader of no particular information—is likely to find Zurso 
an acceptable book, which will conduct him through a pleasant 
region of knowledge without causing him the least weariness in 
the journey. German writers have too often the uneasy pace of 
the camel—they take us to many remote quarters which we 
could hardly reach without their aid, but they cause us much 
aching and grumbling in the process. Stalr, however, has a style 
as agreeable as the canter of a well-trained horse. If it ever 
divides our attention with his subject, it also divides our admira- 
tion. 

Was Greek art a ew J indigenous growth, or only a trans- 
plantation fromthe East? This question of genealogy, of course, 
presents itself in the first place to the historian, and with especial 
urgency to the German historian, who, of all others, feels con- 
strained to commencer par le commencement. Winckelmann 

ronounced against the ——— of an Oriental origin; and 
erman critics, more coerced by his authority than by arguments 
from facts and analogy, went on maintaining the same opinion 
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long after it had been renounced by the best foreign critics. 
When at length Ludwig Ross returned from his travels in the 
Levantine countries. and brought evidence for the filiation of 
Oriental and Greek art, gathered from a careful investigation of 
art-remains, he was derided as a “ Tourist ”—a superficial man, 
who allowed his opinions to he modified by observation, instead 
of spinning them, as a a ease spider should, from a theory- 
secreting sac provided for the purpose! However, since then, 
there have been plenty of German critics who have not only 
accepted the newer idea, but have been its most laborious and 
valuable illustrators. Stahr follows in their track, treating the 
question in a ne and popular way. The reference of Greek 
art to an Oriental source brings it, he observes, under a generali- 
zation which is more and more confirmed by the discoveries of 
science and scholarship—namely, that 

the process of development in culture and art is the same as that of natural 
products and their cultivation by man. Modern botanical research has proved 
that almost everything which is necessary, useful, and agreeable to us in the 
vegetable kingdom, came in a gradual procession from Asia, until it was 
arrested at the western coast of Europe. And now that after a short rest it 
has sprung across the Atlantic, this propagation pursues its course through 
America towards the West. But the West receives the gifts of the East only 
to refine the rude, to develope the imperfect, to ennoble the common. 


In the A2ginetan sculptures we see Greek art beginning to 
emancipate itself from Oriental and Egyptian symbolism, and 
advancing towards naturalism. But still, though the artist gave 
a high degree of finish to the limbs, he was incompetent or indif- 
ferent to the rendering of expression or character in the face. 
Athene is like the Trojans, and the Trojans are like the Greeks. 
In this respect the A2ginetan sculptures present an interesting 
point of contrast with the works oF Giotto, which hold a corre- 
in the development of Italian painting. 

iotto and his immediate successors, in opposition to the 
early Greek artists, threw all their power into the face, and 
seemed to regard the body as an insignificant appendage to it. 
This difference in the order of artistic progress corresponds with 
the fundamental difference between Greek and Christian concep- 
tions. To the Greek, a fine body was the primary condition of 
a fine mind; but to the spiritualism of the fourteenth century 
the body was but the transient and unworthy dwelling of the im- 
mortal soul, which flourished in proportion as the body was 
emaciated. Its canon of art was— 


Give us no more of body than shows soul. 


It seems a great leap to pass from the Aginetan sculptures to 
those of the Parthenon, in which we see art at its highest point of 
development as an essentially religious and political outgrowth. 
Yet we have no knowledge to fill up the chasm, and to show us 
how far the immense advance was due to the individual genius 
of Phidias, how far it was prepared by his predecessors. The age 
of Phidias, being the period of supreme interest in the history of 
Greek art, is naturally also the most delightful part of Professor 
Stahr’s book. From inference, from historic details, and also 
from mythical anecdotes, which always have their historic signifi- 
cance, he forms as vivid a picture as can be obtained of Phidias in 
his position as an artist; he reconstructs the Parthenon, and 
enables us to imagine it as it stood in its glory; he tells the sad 
story of its destruction, and describes yith very fine discrimina- 
tion the fragments which remain to us—the only works we pos- 
sess that come immediately and indisputably from the genius of 
Phidias. Among the sculptures which may with probability be 
regarded as copies from his originals, is one of the famous Colossi 
on the Monte Cavallo, and we single it out from the rest for 
the sake of giving a legend admirably characteristic of the mode 
in which the medizval mind explained the relics of classic anti- 
quity. The reader probably remembers that the Colossi just 
mentioned are two groups, each representing a man controlling a 
restive horse, one of them being inscribed with the name of 
Phidias, the other with that of Praxiteles. The legend we are 
going to quote is contained in an Explanation of the Wonders 
of Rome, written in monkish Latin of the twelfth century :— 

In the time of the Emperor Tiberius (says the medieval Winckelmann) 
there appeared in Rome two young philosophers, Phidias and Praxiteles, who 
showed themselves openly without any clothing. When the Emperor was 
informed of this, he summoned them before him, and asked them, Why they 
went about naked? They answered: “ Because everything lies naked and 
open before our eyes, and because we regard the world as nought—therefore 
we go about naked and possess nothing.” On account of this wisdom of theirs, 
the Emperor raised them high in his palace. But they boasted of such science 
that they knew everything the Emperor did, even when out of their presence, 
by day and by night, and could tell it him to a word; so they said to him: 
“We will tell thee everything thou hast spoken when away from us, by night 
in thy chamber.” “If you do that,” answered the E » “I will give you 
whatever you desire.” Thereupon they said: “We desire no money, but only 
a monument.” The next morning they related to the Emperor, in order, the 
counsel he had held with himself in the preceding night, and the Emperor, as 
he had promised, founded for them the desi monument, namely, naked 
horses which tread the earth beneath their hoofs, that is, which trample on 
the powerful of this world who rule over men. But, as a sign that the mighty 
king will come, who will mount these horses, that is, will subdue the powerful 
ones of the earth, there stand by the horses two half-naked figures of men, 
who, with uplifted arm and clenched fist, what will then come to 


ass. And as they are themselves nak does all earthly kn i 
before ed, 80 ly knowledge lie 


The works of Polykletos and Myron, the great contemporaries 
of Phidias, with those of Praxiteles and Scopas in the succeeding 
age, are subjects wide enough to carry us nearly to the end of 
the first volume—leaving room, however, for a long chapter on 
the Social Position of the Artist in Greece, and a discussion of 


the colouring and nudity of Greek statues. Apropos of Scopas, 
who was the most fertile originator of grotesque ideal beings as 
attendants on the deities, Stahr observes that, when the Greeks 
conceived combinations of the human with the brute form, they 
made the upper part human and the lower part bestial, as in the 
centaurs, satyrs, mermaids, &c., while we see the reverse in the 
symbolism of the Egyptians. Like many other ingenious dis- 
tinctions, however, this will not bear a very rigid examination, 
The sphinx, at least, might have occurred to him as a sufficiently 
exception. 

Lysippus, whose history opens the second volume, was the 
first great master of portrait sculpture. But in all cases of 
origination or discovery, it is “the hour and the man,” and not 
the man alone, that accomplishes the transition from the old to 
the new. Lysippus was the contempo of Alexander, and 
with the Macedonian conquests began a new political relation for 
art. The glory of the individual was no longer checked by 
democratic jealousy—the days of royal patronage began, and art 
glorified royalty in return. An amusing indication of the change 
that had come over the spirit of art is the story told by Plutarch 
of the sculptor Stasikrates. This artist went to Alexander, and 
proposed to him to fashion Mount Athos into an imperishable 
statue of the conqueror of the world, which should touch the sea 
with its foot and the clouds with its head, holding in one hand a 
populous city, and with the other pouring a perpetual mountain 
torrent into the sea. Alexander was wise enough to bid him leave 
Mount Athos alone. 

The tevival of Greek art under Roman pune. | is treated 
very fully by Professor Stahr; but we have touched on points 
enough in his agreeable volumes. They are easily accessible, and 
readers of German will find it worth while to look into Zorso for 
themselves. 


PORCELAIN.* 


EADERS of Charles Lamb—their name is Legion—will 
remember with delight the rhapsody on ‘“‘ Old China” which 
figures among the Essays of Elia. We confess we wish ‘“ Cousin 
Ksridget” had kept sipping her hyson in silence, and not inter- 
rupted the discourse 7 her homily on the sweets of needy thrift. 
‘fhe poetry of cups and saucers would not then have come so 
soon to a close, and the natveté which characterises “ those 
little lawless azure-tinctured grotesques, that under the notion of 
men and women, float about, uncircumscribed by any element, in 
that world before perspective—a china teacup,” would have been 
developed at greater length in those silvery strains of pathos 
which were ever gushing from the lips of Charles Lamb. We, 
too, can enter into what he calls his almost feminine partiality 
for old china, as if he had felt that between this fragile and delicate 
ware and that yet more delicate sex there existed bonds of fellow- 
ship to which man, that grosser clay, could not aspire. We, too, 
have never been wont to husband hidden wrath, or to consider our- 
selves victimized, when permission has been graciously offered us 
to enter the closet in which maiden or matron hoards, with just 
ride, the treasures of Cathay ; and although we may have found 
it difficult to repress a smile, as we discovered that the possessor 
generally endeavoured to extort the largest tribute of our admi- 
ration on behalf of the most hideous specimen of her xetuyndra, we 
were wont to listen mutely and meekly—for our ignorance was 
crass—as the good dame expatiated on the transparency of her 
greens or the antiquity of her “ old blues.” 

Now, however, the tables are turned. For the future, we 
shall no longer suffer the ladies to have all the talk to themselves, 
but shall occasionally put in a word of our own on the history 
and mystery of their ceramic wares. Armed with the facts 
which are so ably brought out in the book before us, we shall 
take the liberty of checking the full tide of praise which they 
lavish on the antiquity of cup or platter, and of calling their 
attention to certain Chinese characters thereon inscribed—which 
look for all the world like a group of mutilated gridirons— 
giving precise indications of the period when they came forth 
from the fabric in their native land. Or, if that will not suffice, 
we shall endeavour to show the fair amateurs that the nature of 
the design portrayed is incompatible with those notions of beauty, 
value, and antiquity, which they so sedulously and complacently 
espouse. If they still remain unconvinced, we must turn them 
over to the book, and leave them to judge for themselves. If 
they ask where it is to be had, we reply in the words of the 
title-page— 

Pa-li-tehing-ma-le-ba-che-lie-chou-sse-fa-khe— 
which, of course, can only mean—as the public will see at a 
glance—* Se vend 4 Paris a la librairie de Mallet-Bachelier.” 

We trust that the reader will have gathered from the tenor of 
the above remarks, that the work to which we now call attention 
is not so exclusively of a scientific or industrial character as to be 
devoid of all elements of interest for the public at large. Doubtless 
its importance asamanual for men of the craft, and for men engaged 
in trade with China, can scarcely be over-rated; for a catalogue at 
the end of the volume contains clear and ample details as to the 
designations under which the various classes and qualities of por- 


* Histoire et fabrication de la porcelaine chinoise. Ouvrage traduit du 
chinois. Par M. Stanislas Julien, de l'Institut, ete. Accom agné de notes 
et d’additions par M. Alphonse Salvétat, Chimiste de la sasneitiiens imp. de 
—- de Sévres, etc.; et enté d’un mémoire sur la Porcelaine du 


apon traduit du Japonais, par Dr. Hoffmann, professeur & de. Paris: 
1856. Mallet-Bechelier. Carte et planches, 
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celain are known in the country where they are manufactured. 
Still it is interspersed with so much curious information, with so 
many amusing traits, that the general reader would do well not 
to be deterred by the appearance of a few unintelligible characters 
from the task of making himself familiar with its contents. We 
shall endeavour to give some idea of the value of the book under 
both these aspects. 

In the year 1851, M. Stanislas Julien—one of the first Chinese 
scholars in Europe, who has already given to the world a con- 
densed translation of Chinese treatises on silk-worms, and is now 
on the point of publishing a similar collection of works on all 
the industrial arts—was urged by the late M. Ebelmen to give a 
French version of Chinese documents on the history and fabri- 
cation of porcelain. Among the treasures of the Bibliotheque 
Impériale he found three works which amply sufficed for the 
objects he had proposed to himself. He studied them all with 
the greatest attention ; and any doubts which he may have enter- 
tained as to which of the three he should select for translation, 
were at once abandoned when he discovered that not only had the 
authors of the King-te-chin-thao-lou (i.e. History of the Porcelain 
of King-te-chin, published in 1815) borrowed from the other 


’ two all the most important documents—arranging them at the 


same time with greater neatness and method—but also that they 
had taken from a large number of other works a host of curious 
aud hitherto unpublished details. King-te-chin, we should 
observe, is the name of a district which, for upwards of eight 
centuries, has been the seat of the Imperial manufacture of 

reelain. Its site, as well as that of all other factories in China, 
1s indicated in a very interesting map, by M. Vivien St. Martin, 
of the Institute, which the reader will find annexed to the volume 
before us. The treatise thus selected for translation by M. 
Stanislas Julien consists, in the original, of ten books; but of 
these, only seven were found to be of a nature to interest or 
instruct European readers. Such of the details, however, in the 
remaining three as were worthy of preservation, have been made 
use of by the translator in compiling his preface—a preface of 
some eighty pages—on the history and topography of porcelain 
manufacture. The four first books present a curious picture of 
the history of porcelain in China generally, and at King-te-chin 
in particular; and in illustration of this portion of the work, 
the preface referred to gives a masterly résumé of most of 
the topics which can interest the antiquarian, the artist, the 
merchant, or the general reader. Of some deficiencies we shall 
presently have reason to complain. The three remaining books 

ive full, and, in the main, clear details of all the processes which 
intervene between the collection of the aluminous and siliceous, 
the infusible and the fusible materials on the one hand, and the 
removal of the finished ware from the furnace, on the other. We 
have here invaluable elucidations, furnished us by one whose com- 
petency on such matters few will gainsay—we allude to M. Sal- 
vétat, the chemist attached to the Imperial Manufacture at Sévres. 
His remarks not only explain the processes employed at King-te- 
chin, but also show in what respects they differ from those which 
have hitherto been in use at Sevres. Nor is this all—fourteen 
plates at the end of the volume, copied from original Ciinese 
drawings, present to the eye yet more forcible illustrations of 
the details in the body of the work. As a complement to all 
this, is added a memoir on the Porcelain of Japan—which will 
remind many of our readers of the Japanese exhibition last year 
in London—translated from the original by Dr. Hoffmann, Pro- 
fessor at Leyden, and Japanese interpreter of the Government 
“des Indes Néerlandaises.” 

M. Stanislas Julien completed his portions of the work in 
October, 1851, and forthwith deposited his manuscript in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, who had 
undertaken its publication. It lay idle in the bureau of that 
department for three years—a fact which we commend to the 
special notice of those who are enamoured with the ways of 
Continental Governments. It was ultimately returned to the 
author, with full a to publish it as he might think 
proper. To this decision of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, we are indebted for the invaluable co-operation of 
Mr. Salvétat and Dr. Hoffmann, as the work would otherwise 
have been given to the world without their elucidations—a loss 
which would most seriously have diminished its value. 

At the outset of his preface, M. Stanislas Julien is naturally 
led to — of the antiquity of Chinese porcelain. And here 
he falls foul of an eminent Egyptian scholar. Rosellini, it seems, 
in his great work on Egypt (tom. ii. p. 337), describes a small 
porcelain jar, found by himself in an Egyptian tomb which had 
never been opened before, and of which the date reached back to 
a Pharaonic period a little posterior to the eighteenth century 
before Christ. Sir F. Davis, in mentioning this circumstance 
(The Chinese, London, 1836, vol. ii. p. 261), adds that three 
small bottles of the same kind and material had been brought 
fron Egypt by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. He admits that they 
were completely identical with the “ snuff-bottles” fabricated in 
China in the present day, but could not withhold his belief in 
the theory of their extreme antiquity, to which such men as 
Rosellini and Wilkinson had set their seal. Subsequently, how- 
ever, a personal interview with M. Stanislas Julien induced him 
to change his mind, on grounds which the latter represents as 
follows :—Since the Chinese abandoned purely ideographie cha- 
racters, or picture-writing, up to the time when their writing 
assumed the definite form now used in printed books, they 


invented six different kinds of characters, which bear the approxi- 
mative dates of—I. B.c. 827—742; II. 2135 III. 213— 
210; IV. 48—33; V. a.p. 147—167; VI. a.v. 
Now, the characters used on two of the bottles (neither of them 
Rosellini’s) thus found in Egyptian tombs, belong to the fourth 
of these periods. Nor is this all. Mr. Medhurst, the interpreter 
to the English Government at Hong Kong, discovered, with the 
aid of some well-read natives employed by him as secretaries, 
that the inscriptions on both these bottles were taken from poets 
who flourished during the dynasty of the Thang, or in the eighth 
century of ourera. So that, while the characters point to the 
first century, the words themselves prevent us from placing them 
further back than the eighth. ttles bearing precisely the 
same inscriptions have been purchased in China within the last 
few years All this seems very conclusive. We, at least, are 
totally unable to reconcile the discrepancy of some 3000 years 
which exists between the Egyptian and Chinese scholars respec- 
tively, by any process short of impeaching Rosellini’s veracity; 
for if it be indeed true that the bottle he speaks of was discovered 
in a tomb of the alleged date, never previously opened. it is 
scarcely sufficient, we venture to submit to M. Stanislas Julien. to 
dismiss the matter summarily, by averring that we are not called 
upon to explain how it got there. There is another point in the 
evidence which we should wish to have cleared p . Stanislas 
Julien gives us facsimiles of two bottles bearing those inscriptions 
in characters of the fourth period, which form an important link 
in his argument. It does not, however, appear whether these 
bottles are either of them absolutely identical with that discovered 
by Rosellini. Nay, it is not even explicitly stated whether this last 
had any inscription at all—a point, obviously, of the greatest 
importance. So that, if we were called upon to pronounce @ 
verdict on the charge of hallucination brought against Rosellini 
by M. Stanislas Julien, we should be inclined to adopt the 

hraseology of Scotch law, and say, “ Not proven.” Our author, 
indeed, alleges that Do agerg was first known in China, under 
the dynasty of the Han, or between B.c. 185 and a.p. 87; but 
his arguments seem to us—we say it with the utmost deference— 
to be somewhat illogical. Official documents, he says, place the 
invention of common pottery, among the Chinese, in the year 
B.c. 2698. That no mention should be made of porcelain pre- 
vious to the second century before our era, is certainly very remark- 
able. Conclusive, however, we can scarcely call it, when we con- 
sider that our fragmentary knowledge of Chinese documents 
should make us very cautious of building up theories on purely 
negative evidence such as that to which we are now oled upon 
to submit. 

There is another point on which we should have been glad 
to have had the benefit of M. Stanislas Julien’s opinion. 
We allude to the vexed question of the ancient ‘ murrhine 
vases,” spoken of by Martial as “ painted”—by Propertius as 
“‘cups baked in furnaces ”"—and alleged by Piiny to have been 
first brought from Asia to Rome by Pompey, in the year B.c. 65. 
Men of great and varied attainments, from the time of Cardan, 
Salmasius, and Scaliger, down to the present day, have not 
hesitated to maintain that these vases were nothing but 

rcelain—a theory which is, in some degree, corroborated by 

ir William Gell’s statement that, down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, porcelain was known by the name of “ Mirrha 
di Smyrna. The Russian word for “ glazing,” “ murawa,” may 
be merely an accidental coincidence, and is therefore little to the 

urpose. We presume, indeed, from our author's silence, that 
- adopts, on this matter, the opinion espoused by Abel Rémusat, 
Creuzer, and others, who consider that these vases were made of 
fluor-spar. Still, we cannot but regret that he should have 
thought proper to give the go-bye altogether to a point of so 
much importance in the history of porcelain. 

We must not forget, however, that our readers may prefer 
M. Stanislas Julien’s assertions to our more diffident conjectures. 
We may therefore state, as the result to be gathered from the book 
before us by those who yield implicit credence to its statemen 
that porcelain was first manufactured when the Han dynasty he 
the sceptre in China, and Augustus at Rome—that about the year 
A.D. 621, the extraordinary fame which attached to the wares of a 
certain Chinese artist, called Tao. Yu, gave birth to such a spirit of 
emulation and of enterprise, that manufactures grew up apace on 
every side, especially at T'chang-nan, which ultimately (a.D. 1004) 
became, and is at the present day, under the name of King-te- 
chin, the seat of the Imperial manufacture, or Sévres of China, 
The period when the art received the greatest extension was 
under the dynasty of the Ming (a.p. 1368—1457—the most 
perfect and highly-prized products, however, being comprised in 
the years 1420—1435. Introduced into Japan in the year a.p, 
27, the natives of that country were, for twelve centuries, unable 
to compete successfully with the wares imported from their more 
skilled neighbours, till at length they contrived to worm the 
secrets of the craft from the Chinese; and about the commence. 
ment of the thirteenth century, the porcelain of Japan reached 
its highest perfection. From Japan it was imported to Europe 
by the Portuguese, in the ae 1518. Nearly two hundred years, 
however, elapsed, before the true uard porcelain was first manu- 
factured in Saxony—an achievement which has immortalised the 
name of Béttcher. As an illustration of the value attached to 
this ware after it became known in Europe, M. Stanislas Julien 
might have mentioned that Loret, in the Muse Historique—a 
kind of poetical newspaper of the seventeenth century—when 
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speaking of a banquet, vraiment royal, given by Cardinal 
Mazarin, in 1653, says of that minister— 


Traita deux rois, traita deux reines, 
En plats d’argent, en porcelaines. 


A manufacture of soft porcelain was founded at St. Cloud in 
1697; but not till 1770 was the genuine Chinese process, or 
hard porcelain, introduced at Sévres, where it ended by com- 
pletely supplanting the famous pdte tendre, of which speci- 
mens are so much coveted by opulent virtuosi. 

Some of the most curious and entertaining portions of the 
work before us—and here we come to its popular aspect—are the 
anecdotes introduced by the author from original documents, 
which show that the Chinese are not behind the more civilized 
nations of Europe in their mania for specimens of the best eras 
of porcelain manufacture. In the sixteenth century, we find that 
an artist of the Imperial establishment at Tchang-Nan created 
such a furor among his countrymen, that 300/. was no uncommon 
price for amateurs to give for any of his productions. In some 
cases, where nothing but fragments of broken porcelain of 
extreme antiquity have been preserved, such is the passion enter- 
tained for them that they are strung on silk and worn as a neck- 
lace, or else suspended to the head-dress. There is a Chinese 
work by one Lo-yu, often quoted by the author of the IZistory 
of the King-te-chin Porcelaine, which treats of porcelain solely in 
its connexions with tea. We there find objections meres | to 
certain wares from the colour they give to the liquid they con- 
tain. Yellow porcelain, for instance, makes the tea look brown, 
and is weed accordingly. The gentleman who asked for a 
chair for his cup, because his tea was too weak to stand, might 
have consoled himself with these indications of pale-coloured tea 
being the most prized by the Chinese themselves. There is 
another trait we have met with in this book, which does not speak 
highly of the gallantry ofthe Chinese. We give it in the author’s 
own words. ‘ Although the vases called Yang-tse, and others of 
the sume kind, have beautiful colours and please the eye, still 
they are deficient in elegance, lustre, and delicacy. They might, 
indeed, do for the women’s apartment, though scarcely cven 
that. They are certainly unfit to decorate the houses of men of 
letters or of magistrates.” Throughout the work, in fact, por- 
celaine & V'usage des magistrats is almost a convertible term for 
the choicest ware. 


SHAKSPEARE A LA SAND.* 


1 EORGE SAND seems anxious to wed her reputation to 

J that of Shakspeare. We forbid the banns. A more 
unsuitable match we could not weil conceive. Marvellous, 
nay, monstrous, are the powers of misapprehension revealed in 
the work before us. The beauties that are missed, the characters 
that are marred, the airy grac? that was, but is no more, the 
wealth of wit and wisdom that is squandered and misapplied—all 
contirm the wisdom which moved the most distinguished 
of living French critics to declare, that ‘ Shakspeare was 
an author whom no one ought to imitate, least of all should he be 
imitated by fragments, taken to bits, altered, and patched; give 
him as God and nature made him, or do not give him at all; in 
the originality and power of his creations there is a something 
which none of the trickery of modern art can surpass, and which 
to correct, is to corrupt.”+ Accordingly, when Madame Sand states 
that to translate Shakspeare literally is out of the question—and 
when she has the impudence to add that if, in any case, it be allow- 
able to curtail, select, and expurgate, it must be in the case of that 
génie sauvage qui ne connait pas de frein—she does more than 
betray the most astounding ignorance of that trans!ation of Shak- 
speare which has made the names of Tieck and Schlegel almost co- 
eternal with that of the Bard of Avon. She also proves how 
utterly incapable she is of appreciating the beauties and of spanning 
the length, breadth, and height of Shakspeare’s genius, in spite of 
powers which all must admit to be versatile and vigorous, and 
notwithstanding the incense of praise which her preface offers up 
at Shakspeare’s shrine. 

There is an amusing jumble of temerity and timidity in 
the mode adopted by Madame Sand to designate the play. 
First, on the cover of the book, as well as on the title-page proper, 
you have the words which are here given in the foot-note. ‘The 
phrase tirée et arrangée somewhat palliates the calumny per- 
petrated by Madame Sand in daring to associate the name of 
“ Wild Will” with so contemptible a performance as Comme il vous 
Plaira. Between the cover and title-page, however, is inserted 
a fly-leaf, on which is inscribed, first the English, and then the 
French name of the play, and nothing more—thus leading the 
unhappy victims in the pit, stalls, and boxes of the Comédie 
Frangaise to entertain the miserable delusion that what they 
see on the stage is a tolerably exact reproduction of what 
Shakspeare wrote. In adopting the generally-received transla- 
tion of the title, we could have wished that Madame Sand had 
oe us the benefit of her opinion as to its meaning. The popu- 

ar view On this subject is founded on Rosalind’s words in the 
epilogue—*I charge you, O women, for the love you bear to men, 
to like as much of this play as pleases you ;” pa that this is the 
correct view, seems probable from the short address prefixed to 


* Comme il vous Plaira, Comédie en trois actes et en prose, tire de 
Shakspeare et arrangée par George Sand. Paris: 1856. 
+ Vilemain, Cours de Littérature, 44e™¢ Legon. 


the Rosalynde of Thomas Lodge—the romance from which Snak- 
speare borrowed the story of As you Like it—where the writer 
says, ‘If you like it, so; and yes I will be yours in duty, if you 
be mine in favour.” On the other hand, these may be merely 
undesigned coincidences of expression, on which it is not safe to 
build; so that, without pretending to any unnecessary subtlety, 
we think it may be questioned whether the theories of more than 
one German scholar of repute, which go to preve—we quote 
Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature—* that the poet’s design was to 
show that to call forth the poetry which has its indwelling in 
nature and the human mind, nothing more is wanting but to 
throw off artificial constraint, and restore both to mind and 
nature their original liberty,” be not worthy of more considera- 
tion than they have commonly met with. According to this 
view, the title would indicate the total freedom, amid the grassy 
glades of Ardennes, from all the conventionalisms of ordinary 
society—which is certainly preferable to Tieck’s notion of its 
being intended as a reply to a gasconade of Bena Jonson’s in the 
epilogue of Cynthia's Revels. For our own part, we conceive 
that the opening of the forest scene in the third act, beginning— 
“And how like you this shepherd’s life, Mr. Touchstone pr 
would, when coldest with the general tenor of the play, give 
room for a third theory, the purport of which, as gathered 
from the profound jesting of Touchstone’s answer, would be 
that it is not for man to dogmatize on the superiority of one 
— of existence over another, to set town against country, or 
cloister against court. Happiness and virtue can make their 
abode as well in the forest of Ardennes as within the shadow of 
the Palace of Navarre. Not on conditions of time or place do 
these depend—your likings and mislikings are of your own 
creation—in any and every sphere of life, the conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, the v7 conscire sibi, aulld pallescere culpé, will, 
if you like it, bring a fund of peace which outward circumstances 
cannot augment or diminish. 

As Madame Sand boasts that, although she felt it ineumbent 
on her to eschew the verbal accuracy of a literal translation, she 
has at least had it in her power to save from complete obli- 
vion—very kind of her, certainly !—some of the most beautiful 
portions of the play, we do not think it useless to inquire how 
far her professions are borne out by her performances. In 
Shakspeare, as the reader will not need to be told, Orlando 
and Rosalind are the principal characters. Orlando is one 
whom fortune has smathe handled, but whose purity of life and 
conversation has enabled him to escape that snarling, cynical 
spirit which not unfrequentiy mars the “sweet uses of adver- 
sity.” The briers with which this “‘ working-day world” is beset 
have been powerless on one whose path has been ever upward, 
and whose feet have been shod with virtue. Called upon to rail 
against mankind, he modestly replies, ‘I will chide no breather in 
the world but myself, against whom I know most faults.” Gloomy 
indeed he certainly is—gloomy almost to despair; and this it 1s 
which prompts his hearirending answer to the Princesses, when 
they endeavour to deter him from trying the strength of his youth 
with the Duke’s wrestler, Charles. Every word of that answer is 
fullof calm, deepmelancholy—butof hypochondriac 
railing there is nota vestige. He only states, in simple language, 
sad, stern facts. He nothing exaggerates, and nought sets down 
in malice. Even the author of his misfortunes, the brother who 
has defrauded him of his rights and riches, does not come in for 
a single accent of murmuring or execration—just as, in a sub- 
sequent part of the play, he again rewards evil for good by 
saving this wrong-docr’s life at the expense of his own. And 
yet this is the man whom Madame George Sand, at the very out- 
set of the play—her play—presents to us as a mere gallant, bent 
on seeing the belles and beaux of the Court. As if to set off yet 
more forcibly the inward satisfaction which, amid the rudest 
buffets of outward circumstances, anchors the heart and hopes 
of one who, like Orlando, has kept himself unspotted from the 
world, Shakspeare introduces the character of Jaques—a cha- 
racter strictly of his own creation—which he has added 
along with Touchstone, William, and Audry, to the dramatis 
persone with which Thomas Lodge had supplied him. Madame 
Sand declares herself to be peculiarly enamoured of this 
individual; but the words in which he is addressed by the 
exiled Duke will give us a not very favourable idea of the 
description of person on whom she sets her affections :— 


For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 

And all the embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 


It may indeed be urged that Madame Sand is not the only 
erson who has taken this amiable view of “ melancholy 

aques,” and so overlooked what we hold to have been Shak- 
speare’s undoubted intention of portraying a man whom a life 
of grovelling sensuality has left a prey to all that cold, cynical 
moroseness which is the joyless portion of the wordling who 
has been nauseated by satiety of lust. Few, however, we appre- 
hend, even among those who may have entertained inadequate 
or imperfect notions of Shakspeare’s design, will be prepared 
for an absurdity so monstrous as that of looking upon Jaques 
as a forerunner of Molitre’s Misanthrope, Alceste. Having once 
committed herself to this atrocious blunder, it was only natural 
that Madame Sand should find in Celia a remedy for the wounds 
inflicted on her hero by some imaginary Celimtne. We say “ her 
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hero,” for the result of these most sagacious innovations is, that 
Orlando and Rosalind yield their place, as the principal cha- 
racters, to Jaques and Celia, who are ultimately—Iisum 
teneatis ?—joined in wedlock. To us it is perfectly unaccount- 
able how a writer of such undoubted talent and experience can 
have been guilty of a proceeding which would have disgraced 
the veriest novice in the craft. Had there been anything par- 
ticularly immoral in the alterations thus eben ti 4 we could 
have understood how the force of inveterate habit might have 
induced her to ‘eg them to Shakspeare’s construction of the 
plot. Beyond the fact, however, that Celia forces herself upon 
the acceptance of Jaques with a vehemence not quite consistent 
with our notions of decorum, we really cannot i stect anything 
of sufficiently gross impropriety to enlist on its behalf all 
that Madame Sand can command of seductive in style, or 
artistic in plot. It is only due to the spectators at the 
Thédtre Frangais to state that the great reputation of the 
author did not avail to win them from the side of reason and 
common sense. High, indeed, were the hopes of all when the 
curtain rose, but heavy were the eyelids cre it fell Cold and 
dead beyond description was the feeling of the audience. So 
much pains had been taken to foster the idea that Madame 


’ Sand was about to present the Parisians with a tolerably exact 


reproduction of As You Like It—cupies of which it was 
announced were to be had at the theatre—that it may be feared 
a vast majority of those who were present would vent their dis- 
gust in abusing Shakspeare. Here and there, indeed, there 
were bits which roused the lethargic indiflerence of the uudience, 
but it is noteworthy that these were passages where most accu- 
xd had been shown in rendering Shakspeare’s own words. 
Take, for example, the famous piece on the Seven Ages, of which 
our readers may be glad to have before them George Sand’s 
version, which was not attempted, however, till the whole pas- 
sage had undergone a violent dislocation :— 

J’ai vu l’éternelle représentation de la vie humaine, comédie en sept actes. 
D’abord le pauvre marmot qui vagit et bave aux bras de sa nourrice. 
Ensuite, l’écolier pleurard, avee sa sacoche, et sa face vermeille comme le 
matin, se trainant 4 l’école & contreceeur et & pas descargot. Puis l’amant 
plaintif aux soupirs de flamme, chantant sur un air usé les charmes toujours 
nouveaux de sa maitresse. Mais le voild soldat! ombrageux et violent, la 


It may not be superfluous to state, that the name “Cassandre,” 
by which Madame Sand with questionable propriety, renders 
“ pantaloon,” is the French form of Casnar—an Oscan title of one 
of the personages in the old fabule atellane, or country farces of 
ancient Italy. The more common designation, however, of the 
same personage, of whom the tradition has been preserved in the 
Venetian Pantaleone, was “ Pappus,” the epithet of old Silenus 
in the Greek satyrie drama. We confess we feel thankful to 
Madame Sand for this version of the Seven Ages. We rise from 
the penne of it with tenfold admiration for the original, to 
which it serves as a foil. 

On the whole, the preface appears to us to be the best part 
of the work. It is in the shape of a letter to M. Regnier, one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Comédie Frangaise; and if we 
could put aside for a moment all thought of the absurdities occa- 
sionally enunciated with reference to Shakspeare in general, and 
As You Like It in particular, we should not hesitate to call it one 
of the finest bits of writing which have ever flowed even from 
the pen of George Sand. Especially remarkable are the sen- 
tences, not less eloquent than profound, in which she unfolds 
what may be called that psychological aspect of theatricals which 
the Greek y be said to have had before him—how came she 
to overlook the fact —when he associated the word ecstasy, or 
“desire to get out of self,” with those scenic representations 
which the festival of Dionysius. ‘lo the principles 
of purity and morality which she professes to advocate in other 
parts of this preface, greater oh we would probably be attached 
if the reader could divest himself of all recollection of the 
author's antecedents. In spite of the disguise she thus assumes 
as a priestess of propriety, it is impossible to forget that she has 

laced her name to works which are the lasting disgrace of 

rench literature, and which, as outrages to deceney and 
morality are all the more dangerous from the transcendent 
ability of the writer by whom they have been perpetrated. 


THE DRUSES OF LEBANON.* 


ye a we have foreseen the nature of the present volume 
before we opened it, we do not know that we should have 
troubled our readers with any notice of it. But having under- 
taken to read it, and having actually got through the greater 
portion, it is a sort of relief to review it. We have been greatly 


* The Druses of the Lebanon: their Manners, Customs and Histor 
With a vanslation of their Religious Code. By George Washington Chas. 
seaud, late of Beyrout, Syria. London: Bentley. - 


disappointed in its perusal, having sat down to the volume in 
the Gone expectation of something much better. The subject 
is one of extreme interest, and one which, even in the present 
age of Eastern travels, has remained comparatively unhackneyed. 

e author, apparently a native and resident in the country, 
and familiar with its language, had good opportunities for 
information; and we may add that the title somewhat prepos- 
sessed us in its favour. Mr. Chasseaud did not call his book 
From Lebanon to Long-acre, or From Beyrout to Burlington- 
street. He promised us, plainly enough, some account of the 
manners, customs, and history of the Druses, with a translation 
of their religious code. The latter, which we will not sup- 
pose to be other than an accurate translation of an authentic 
document, is of course of no small value. But Mr. Chasseaud’s 
volume may be looked through in vain for any clear and connected 
account of the “ manners, customs, and history” of the extraor- 
dinary people with whom he deals. We do not, of course, say 
that no information on these subjects can be picked up from it ; 
but it has to be picked up from among a mass of matter as utterly 
feeble in style and irrelevant in purpose as we have come across 
for a long time. 

We said that Mr. Chasseaud’s title prepossessed us in favour of 
his book ; and in one sense our expectations have not been belied. 
Unlike most travellers—especially Oriental travellers—he is at 
least in carnest. He does not think it necessary to make a joke 
of his subject. Only about once that we remember does he 
affect the hop-skip-and-jump style which seems now-a-days con- 
sidered appropriate to the subject. Mr. Chasseaud, as we gather 
incidentally from a passage in his book, is an extremely youn 
man—a priori, we should have set him down for one who ha 
written a book in advanced life without previous ey! expe- 
rience. His faults are not those of youth, but of old age. 
Something either of flippancy or of boisterous mirth may be 
pardonable in a young writer; but Mr. Chasseaud, though not 
many years out of his teens, has already acquired the feeble 
garrulity of patriarchal age. His errors are twaddle, verbiage, 
incoherency, a perpetual affectation of the “high polite style.” 
Some faults mend themselves as they goon ; but we fear this is not 
likely to be the case with those of Mr. Chasseaud. 

Our author tells us in his preface :— 

If anyone take up this work on the Druses of the Lebanon with the expec- 
tation of meeting with profound speculations or original views, he will 
probably be disa _—— I have merely 2 of things as I have really 
seen them. I tell “straight on what I myself do know,” and endeavour, in an 
easy and familiar manner, to lay before the reader a sketch of the character, 
manners, customs, history, and possessions of the Druses. 

Now we do not at all require “profound speculations or 
original views.” If they are really profound and original, we 
are quite ready to welcome them; but in a book of this sort we 
can do perfectly wel! without them. All that we want is plain 
facts, cam with good sense, and recorded with clearness, 
vigour, and arrangement. Take, for instance, one of the hest books 
of our time, and on a subject quite cognate with Mr. Chas- 
seaud’s—Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro. 
Or, if this standard be too high, take those parts of Mr. Layard’s 
first work—to us by far the most interesting parts—which do not 
relate to Nineveh. Mr. Layard’s Yezidis and Nestorians are 
not easily forgotten; but we should know extremely little of 
Druses and Maronites had we no other means of information 
than what Mr. Chasseaud gives us. What we complain of is, 
that he does not give us any straightforward account of these 
same Druses. We have neither the vivid simplicity of a 
well-written journal, nor the graver merits of a work giving 
the results of inquiry. A certain amount of information about 
the Druses peeps out from a mass of wearisome and irrelevant 
twaddle. 

For example, the seventh chapter commences with the strik- 
ingly original reflection, ‘ What a beautiful thing is night—” 
though the remark, made without qualification by Coleridge, is 
by Mr. Chasseaud limited both as to time and place—* when seen 
and felt upon the summits of Lebanon in the balmy mouth of 
June.” After contemplating the stars for some while, our philo- 
sopher burst forth into several pages of rapturous fine writing 
about the past history of Lebanon. The great idea is that the 
same moon seen by Mr. Chasseaud was also seen by Moses. 
The disobedient followers of Dathan and Abiram disappeared, we 
are reminded, in yawning chasms ; and the trembling children of 
Israel (who trembled more as they witnessed this, and, according 
to Chasseaud, not according to Moses, ‘repented them of the 
evil”) are themselves long since mingled with the dust. The 
surface of the earth has been changed; rivers have altered their 
courses, mountains hve crumbled to dust, the sea has retreated 
and encroached, &e.; but the moon is safe up above in the sky, 
preserved from all change. Her mother, indeed, according to 
the fable, did once doubt how to clothe her, because she altered 
her shape so often ; but she is essentially the same to all gene- 
rations—* the same moon cast her mantle of light over the very 
earth that covered the rebellious multitude, shining then as un- 
clouded and serenely as she shines this night over Lebanon.” 

The experience of the moon, then, is pretty considerable. 
She seems to have witnessed many important events. The * heed 
clerks” of King Hiram praised her * clear unclouded moonlizi t” 
when they were cutting down cedars for Solomon's Temple ; she 
even saw, apparently with tolerable equanimity, “the sun of 
Israel set” and the “ star of Christianity rise over the summit of 
the snow-capped mountains.” But one event seems to have 
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rather upset her. Sun and stars were allies rather than com- 
petitors—but an opposition moon was too much :— 


The diseiples of Mahomet had overcome the land—the Cross was trampled 
down—the Koran and the crescent hed to all tribes—and the same moon, 
looking down with placid beam, beheld, reflected in her rays, a gaudy mockery 
of her younger self. 

Banners with crescent moons, and lofty minarets topped with gilded 
emblems of the same, reared themselves in plains and upon mountains, and 
overtopped the stateliest trees.” 


One extract we must give a little more at length. Fakereddeen, 
the most celebrated of the Druse emirs, was, it seems, a little 
man, and somebody twitted him with being so—puxpds peév énv déuas 
paynris. Let us see what followed, with Mr. Chasseaud 
comment :— 

Discomforted by the allusions made with reference to his stature, the 
renowned Fakereddeen is reputed to have composed a stanza remarkable for 
its pithy evidence of bearing testimony to the fact, that however insignificant 
the appearance of humanity, we are not thereby supposed to form any adequate 
judgment of the attainments or personalities of individuals. If we may be 
riitted to pause, without any inconvenience to the readers of this simple 
tory, the remark is applicable even to the present generation of mankind. 
How often does it happen, that the smallest and apparently most insignificant 
specimens of humanity are possessed of a vital power far beyond our compre- 
hension, and sometimes of an eloquence amounting to enthusiasm! It may 
not be—for in fact it must not—be considered as in any light derogatory to 
particular personages, if we specify a few proofs of this peculiar theme, uni- 
versally acknowledged, even by the little-tutored people of that age. Dr. 
Johnson was a bear in manners, yet a marvel in intellect. Napoleon himself, 
beyond refutation the greatest general that ever trod upon the earth, was 
unfavoured by nature, as far as regards personal appearance. And to be 
more apt, our own hero—the Emperor’s greatest enemy and only victor—we 
allude to the late Duke of Wellington, was a person of no prepossessing, that 
is to say, of no distinguished mien. And if we come down to persons 
flourishing—or, alas! be it written, who have briefly flourished—that gifted 
man, Eliot Warburton, who could write and describe lands familiar to these 
very people whose various positions we are now endeavouring to discuss, was 
a modern and more elegant, a more refined specimen of the Dr. Johnson style, 
yet of such fragile texture, so small limbed, and so disproportioned in stature, 
that were men to reckon intellect by size or appearance, the renowned author 
of The Crescent and the Cross would have dwindled into insignificance. 

It is, however, a remarkable incident, perhaps very foreign to the nature of 
this book, yet still bearing a collateral signification in reference to the un- 
daunted Druse commander, Fakereddeen, that the most remarkable warriors, 
statesmen, authors, and diplomatists have been almost invariably men of insig- 
nificant stature; there is no occasion to travel further than through the pages 
of the history of our own country, or to the records of renowned heroes who 
have been brought in contact with our own victorious admirals and generals. 
Wellington and Napoleon, the renowned Tippoo Saib, and the equally famous 
Washington, of America, are well known to have been disproportionate to what 
is usually characterised as a fine-made man; Andrea Riadoria, Nelson, and 
the unfortunate Bandiera, were nautical specimens of caskets of great value, 
contained within diminutive space; Pitt was a small man, and Pope noto- 
riously insignificant ; yet all these, individually, have aided to shed a lustre 
upon the pages of the records of human prowess, if anything can be said to be 

e or magnificent in connexion with the fallen race of man. 

Yet, I presume, that, like the various stewards quoted by our Redeemer, 
every man, according to his gift, is expected to expand and to confer some 
benetit upon his neighbour; and so in a small, yet for that part significant 
manner, did Fakereddeen shed a temporary lustre upon the historical records 
of the Druse chieftains. 


We have not much more to say of Mr. Chasseaud. Perhaps 
the only occasion when he falls into flippancy is in an elaborate 
imaginary picture of a Druse girl introduced to a fashionable 
London house. This is coupled with some speculations why an 
English peasant girl would be quite out of place in the latter, 
while the Druse maiden would feel herself at once at home in the 
harem of the Grand Turk. Surely, because the harem of the 
Grand Turk is only a Lye of splendid barbarism—more essen- 
tially barbarous, indeed, than the monogamous household of the 
Druse. About as profound is what seems to be his ultimate con- 
clusion as to the people with whom he is dealing:— 

Although the beginning or the origin of the Druses, however, is and must 
ever remain an unsolvable mystery to the curious, it is feasible and plausible 
to suppose that this — sect originated with the freemasons that followed 
upon the steps of Solomon. Theirs was a mystery which has ever remained 
closed or a sealed secret, and so it is with the 8 

Mr. Chasseaud is exceedingly fond of biblical twaddle; yet he 
knows 80 little of the book of Genesis as to describe Lot as the 
brother-in-law of Abraham. Nor is he more lucky with profane 
writers. Here is what he quotes from “the pages of an old and 
familiar work, the study of which has cost many a brave man 
worse than the pangs of martyrdom.” We copy Mr. Chasseaud’s 
Latin verbatim:— 

Tila magas artes Zmaque carmina novit, 

Inque caput liquidas arte ricurvat aquas 

Seit bene quid gramen, quid tortoo confeta rombo 
Licia, on valeat virtus amantis equa. 

And now for a few words as to the Druses themselves. They 
have naturally attracted the notice of De Sacy and other learned 
Orientalists, and an excellent popular account of them may be 
found in Dr. Cooke Taylor’s History of Mohammedanism. ‘They 
occupy a position in Asia somewhat analogous to that of the 
Montenegrins in Europe. Their independence of the Porte is 
less complete; but against this may be set that, while the Mon- 
tenegrins are merely one fragment of a nation which has 
retained its liberty after the subjugation of the rest, the 
Druses are a people entirely apart by themselves. Their 
religion cannot be called Mahometanism, unless we are pre- 

ared to call Mahometanism Christianity, and Christianity 

udaism. A whole theological system unknown to the Koran is 
united with religious reverence tor a long line of prophets since 
Mahomet. Sheism is an eccentric form of Islam; Ishmaelism, 
again, an eccentric form of Sheism; Drusism, again, is a most 


eccentric form of Ishmaelism. All are produced by corrupting 
the pure monotheism of the Koran with the old Onental notion 
of incarnations of the Deity, which in the Druse system attains 
its climax in the deification of the odious Egyptian Caliph Hakem, 
Perhaps the Druses may be considered as eres as much Mussul- 
mans as the Mormons are Christians. We may, however, observe 
that the code translated by Mr. Chasseaud speaks of Mahomet 
with great reverence, just as a Mahometan does of Christ, or a 
Christian of Moses, while the document quoted by. Dr. Taylor 
mentions him with an execration. 

The Druses have never been fully subdued by the Ottoman 
power. Sometimes they have maintained entire independence— 
sometimes, just as happened with the Gothic kings under the 
Western Empire, it has been found convenient for both parties 
that the Druse emirs should assume the character of ‘Turkish 
governors. At present, according to Mr. Chasseaud, they are 
untaxed, but subject to the conscription. One would have 
thought that some small tribute instead would have better suited 
both sides. Probably they are regarded as liable to it, just like 
the Yezidis, because they do not belong to any recognised sect 
of infidels, like Jews and Christians. r. Chasseaud describes 
them as enthusiastically loyal to the Sultan, which seems odd, 
as they are neither Turkish in blood nor Mahometan in creed. 

The present condition and future prospects of this singular 
race are a highly interesting subject, whick we can only wish had 
fallen into hands better qualified to deal with it than those of 
Mr. Chasseaud. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diurrhwa, and cholera,—in canisters, price 2s. 6d. each.— Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farringdon-sireet; Sanger, 150, Oxtord-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


KAHN’S ANALOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and 4 past 7 in the evening, by Dr, Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., 
and at § past 8 by Dr. Kann, Admission, One Shilling. 


RNAMENIS FOR THE DRAWiNG-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian ‘Ale. 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. TenNan1, 149, Strand, London, 


ULi’s LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES SYRENT, CAVENDiSiT 
SQUARE.—This extensive Library contains the best NEW and STANDARD 
LUOKS, in History, Biography, Voyages and ‘Travels, the Fine Arts, Poetry, Science, 
=, Subscription, One Guinea a-year and upwards, Prospectuses sent post free on 
application. 


B LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES CAVENDISH 

SQUARE.—Now ready, gratis and post free, a List of Books, chiefly consisting 
ot Biographies, Histories, Voyages and Travels, &c. Otiered for sale at very consider- 
ably reduced prices for cash. 


IDHURSI, Rev. F. Gilbert White, M.A., 
\ Oxon, occupying a good house in this healthy and beautiful little Town, will be 
ready, at Midsummer, to receive as Private Pupils a few Boys between the ages of six 
and fourteen, who will be considered as members of his own family. Terms moderate, 
Address, The Rev. F. Gilbert White, Midhurst. 
There is daily communication with the Brighton and South Coast Railway at 
Chicuester, and with the South Western at Godalming. 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 


R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 

MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Indi- 

viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art, are invited 

to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 


RYSLAL PALACE.—Grand Opera Concerts.—The Fourth 
Grand Concert by the artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, will take place on 
Friday next, June 6th, 

Tickets of admission for this Concert, may be purchased by persons, not holders of 
Two Guinea Season Tickets, at 7s. 6d. each. These tickets may be obtained at 79, 
Lombard-street; at the —_—- Railway Station, London Bridge; of the various 
Agents of the Company; and at the Crystal Palace on or before the day of the Concert, 
Reserved seats in the new Galleries may be engaged at 2s, 6d. each, 


By order, 
_o rystal Palace, May 31st, 1856. G, GROVE, Secrettary. 
READING DURING THE LONG VACATION, 
NDER-GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITIES desirous of 
Reading with a Tutor et oe ensuing LONG VACATION in the Western 

Isles of Scotland, may have Rooms, Board, and every Accommodation, at moderate cos' 
in the buildings of the College, Isle of Cumbrae—Reading twice a-week, (or oftener, it 
desired,) with the Rev. J. G. Cazenove, M.A., Oxon, Vice-Provost. Terms—Thirty 
Pounds for the Three Months, or Ten Guineas per Month, with proportionate increase 
for more frequent assistance in Reading. 

The Isle of Cumbrae is situated in the Frith of Clyde, about a couple of miles from 
the main land, and may be reached from London via Glasgow, or via Liverpool and 
Greenock, References can be given to resident Members of the Universities, who will 
furnish such information as may be desired. Steamers run from Glasgow and 
Greenock four or five times a-day, making the pas: from Greenock in two hours, 
Application to be made to the Rev. J. G. Cazenove, the College, Cumbrae, Greenock ; 
or to the Rev. P. Freeman. 

Members of the Universities, who have formed an engagement to read with a 
Private Tutor, during the Long Vacation, may be received into the College buildings, 
and read with him instead of with the Vice-Provost. 
LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE— 

FLEET STREET, LONDON, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, in conformity with the provisions of the Deed 
of Settlement, aGENERAL MEETING of Proprietors will be held at the Socicty’s 
Office, Fleet-street, London, on TUESDAY, the 24th day of June next, at ‘iwelve 
o'clock at Noon precisely, to elect a Director in the room of William Chisholme, Esq. 
deceased; to elect Five other Directors and Two Auditors, when those who go out of 
office by rotation will be proposed for re-election ; and also for general purposes. 

The Director to be chosen in the room of William Chisholme, Esq., will remain in 
office until the 24th day of June, 1860. 


By order of the Directors, 
May 24th, 1856, WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1823. 
OFFICE-—FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 


ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Persons in any Station of Life, to the 
extent of £10,000 on any one Life. 

The Profits of the Society will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year, 
instead of every Seventh Year, as heretofore. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 3lst December, 1859, when all 
whole-life Policies then in force, of two full years’ standing and upwards, will parti- 

e. 

? nuses amounting to nearly Three Millions have been added to the Policies, at the 
Four Divisions of Profits which have already been made. 

The Assets of the Society amount to nearly Four Millions and a Half, and the Annual 
Income exceeds Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

PRosPECTUSES ma, ined effected through any 


Just published, price 3s, 
UNE: A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY IN SUMMER TIME. 
By H. T. Staryton, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
Just published, in Fcap, 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
ONZAGA DI CAPPONI: a Dramatic Romance. 
By Henry 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
On Friday next, in One Volume, 8vo, with Plans, 12s, 6d. cloth. 
ISTORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and of the Thirty 
Years’ War up to the King’s Death: with some Account of its Conclusion by 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1643, By B. Coapman, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


he 
Town or Country, or acne direct to the Actuary, at the Office in London. 
March, 1856. WILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 
NEW PRINCIPLE IN BANKING. 
U* ITY JOINT STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 
IncorporateD BY Royat CHARTER. 

Parncteat Orrices—UNITY BUILDINGS, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
Leicester Squargk Brancu—1, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Capital, £300,000—£150,000 being paid up, 

Governor—J. J. MECHI, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 


- This Bank, composed of nearly 600 Shareholders, is established on the Mutual 
Principle, by which means its customers become entitled to participate in the profits as 
interest to the extent of 50 per cent. without any liability as partners, This is secured 
by Royal Charter, 


TERMS OF BUSINESS, 
Current Accounts.—lInterest at the rate of 2 per cent. allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when the balance has not been below £300 at any time during the 
half-year. 1 per cent. when the balance is below £300. Accounts made up each 


at rates to be agreed upon, 
(By order,) GEORGE CHAMBERS, General Manager, 


[ Established 1841.] 
J ye INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HEAD OFFICE,—LONDON: 25, PALL MALL. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
CALCUTTA: 1, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, MADRAS: BENTINCK’S BUILDINGS, 


Directors. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman, 
E. Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. 4 T. Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A, 
Lt.-Col. Henry Doveton, H.E.1.C.S, R. B. Todd, M.D., F.R 
George Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
G. G. MacPherson, Esq., H.E.L.C.S, J. Whishaw, Esq., F.S.A. 


Superintendent of Indian Branches. 
W. F. Fergusson, Esq., (late Secretary to The New Oriental Life Office.) 


Secretaries of Indian Branches, 
P. M. Tait, Esq., Calcutta. J.T. Maclagan, Esq., Madras, 


By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of Policies then in force 
was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and yielding an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 1855, it was shown that 
on the 30th June last— 


The Number of Policies in foreewas . . . . 5356 


The Amount Insured was . . £2,556,902 5s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was . . £103,711 18s, 11d, 


Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the average to sums assured, and by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 
on a healthy life is now increased to £1260, . 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as moderate rates 
as the most recent data will allow. 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual results of European Life in 
that Colony extending over the whole period of the East India Company’s experience, 
and will be found generally lower than those of any other company, and especially 
favourable for military men, 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding civil appointments, for 
the term of such appointments. 

Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured returning to Europe perma- 
nently to reside ; or one year after arrival, if residence not permanent. 

Policies may be made payable either in London, or in India, at the rate of Two 
Shillings sterling per Company’s Rupee. 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian Branch have permission to 
proceed to and reside in any part of Asia. 

There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical Fees, nor any expense what- 
ever beyond the premium, in obtaining policies. 

e amalgamation of the extensive business and connexion of the New Ortentau 
Lira Assurance Company, with this Society, has confirmed the leading position taken 
—_ office, and the amount of new business done, proves that the reasonable rates 

ged are fully appreciated. 


S. 
L 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, may be obtained on 
application to any of the Society’s Agents, ot = ae 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Patt Matt, 


This day, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS: With Annotations. By Ricnarp 
Wuarzty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: W. Parxzsr and Son, West Strand. 


Royal 8vo, 2s, 
SHORT TREATISE ON THE STAVE: to serve as an 
Introduction to the Practice of Reading or Playing from Score. By Joux 
ULLAB, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and Queen’s College, London, 
don: Joun W, Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


Two Vols., 8vo, 30s. 


N INQUIRY INTO THE CREDIBILITY E 
A ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir 


the same Author, 


By 
ON THE 
= OF OBSERVATION AND REASONING 


N 
LUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF 


ok. Te USE AND ABUSE OF SOME POLITICAL 


FABLES OF BABRIUS. Wi . 6d. 


NEW TRAVELS IN BELGIUM, BY THE AUTHOR OF “A GLANCE 
BEHIND THE GRILLES.” 
On Friday next, in One Volume, Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 64. cloth. 
{LEMISH INTERIORS. By the Author of “ A Glance Behind 
the Grilles of Religious Houses in France.” 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and LonaMans, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ROLLS SERMONS, 
On Friday next, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


IFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED at the ROLLS CHAPEL 

(Dublin). By Joszea Burier, LL.D, Lord Bishop of Durham. With Notes, 

, Explanatory, and Illustrative, and Observations in Reply to Mackintosh, 

bes ag and Maurice. By the Rev. R. Carnmicnast, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


COMPLETION OF THE “TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY,” 
In 25 Votumags, patce Five Guineas, 1n 


Now ready, in 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; or in Two Parts, price 1s. each, 


SSAY on the LIFE and GENIUS of THOMAS FULLER: 
With Selections from his Writings. By Henry Rogers. Forming Vol. L. or 
Parts 101 and 102 of the “Traveller’s Library;” and completing the Series. 
*,* A classified Catalogue of the contents of the “ Traveller's Library” may be had 
next week of Messrs. Loneman and Co., and of all Booksellers. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans, 


TO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS, READING 
SOCIETIES, AND READERS IN GENERAL, 
Now ready, in 4to, No. V. of 


Nor ON BOOKS: being an Analysis of the Works published 
IN © daring each Quarter by Messrs. LONGMAN and CO, 

*,* The object of this quarterly publication is to enable Book-buyers vom Ba 
obtain such general information regarding New Books and New Editions published by 
Messrs. LonGman and Co., as they would derive from the perusal of pape sem 
tables of contents or explanatory prefaces, With this object, each notice is contined to 
an Analysis of the Contents of the work referred to: Critical opinions and laudat 
notices are excluded. Copies are sent free by post to all Secretaries, Members of Boo 
Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and Schools, and private persons, who 
forward their address to Messrs. Lonemay and Co. for this purpose. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


In 4 vols., price £2 2s, 


EDLEVAL POPES, EMPEROKS, KINGS, AND CRU- 
| SADERS; or, Germany, Italy, and Palestine, from a.p. 1125 to a.p. 1268, 
By Mrs. W. Busx. 

“The work is most creditable to the industry and ability of the author, and is an 
important contribution to the industry of the Middle Ages.”—Literary Gazette, 

“ A well-written digest of the more romantic portions of the history of continental 
Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries, It has the merit of being studiously accurate 
and simple.” —Examiner. 

Hookuam and Sons, Old Bond-street. 
This day is published, price One Shilling. 

HE SPIRIT OF THE DEBATE in the House of Commons, on 
EDUCATION, on 10th and 11th of April, 1856, and the probable PRACTICAL 
RESULTS :—“ Statistics—Secular and Religious Education—The Voluntary Principle 
—The Rate System—The Prcsent System—and Supplementary Measures,” By Rev. 

F. Crosz, A.M., Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
Tuomas Harcnarp, 137, Piccadilly ; Sexcey, Jackson, and Fleet-street, 


Just published, price One Shilling, 12mo, cloth, gilt edges. 
CHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL. The original German, 
with a Metrical English Translation by the late J. H. Mrrtvace, Esq. 
and Noreartr, 14, Henrietta-strect, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
| pubiished, price 9s., cloth, 
HANDBOOK of the RUINS and MUSEUMS of ROME; or, 


a Guidebook for Travellers, Artists, &e, By Dr. Emi Braun, Secretary of the 
Archeological Institute in Rome. 


WituiraMs and NorGare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. MAX MULLER’S SURVEY 
OF THE LANGUAGES OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 
Price 5s., 8vo, cloth boards, 
HE LANGUAGES OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST; 
with a Survey of the Three Families of Language, SEMITIC, ARIAN, and 
TURANIAN. By Max Miuse, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of European Lan, and 
Literature at the University of Oxford. Second Edition with an Appendix on the 
Missionary Alphabet, and an Ethnographical Map, drawn by A. Perermann. 
and Norearts, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


DR. DONALDSON’S “JASHAR.” 
Lately published, rice 8s., Svo, sewed, 

ASHAR. FRAGMENLA ARCHETYPA Carminum Hebrai- 

corum in Masorethico Veteris Testamenti Textu passim tessellata collegit 

restituit ordinavit in unum corpus redegit, Latine exhibuit, commentario instruxit 

Joanngs GUILELMUS Donatpsoy, 8S. Theologie Doctor, Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud 
Cantabrigienses quondam Socius, 

and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Taree Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, 
TT! RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. 


By Jonn Lornror Moruey. 

“It is a work of real pene by hey 4 result of accurate criticism; written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to eeply interesting.” -—Ath 

“ His Pinistory’ is a work of which any country might be proud.” — Press, 

“Of the scope and general character of his work we have given but a languid con- 
ception, The true merit of a great book must be learnt from the book itself.”— West- 
minster Review. 

“Mr. Motley has me An cen range of historical documents necessary to the 
composition of his work.”— 

“Me. MoTLey’s VOLUMES WILL WELL REPAY PERUSAL,”—Saturday Review, 

“Tt abounds in new information.”—Ezaminer. 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we > 4 
our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the glories of English literature 
the department of history. ... Mr. Motley’s gifts as a historical writer are among 
the highest and rarest.” —Nonconformist. 

London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand 
CuarMan and 193, Piccadilly, 


half-year. 
Derosit Accounts.—This Bank is at present allowing 5 per cent. interest for 
: money on deposit. Deposits from £5 upwards are received from persons residing 
either in London or the Country. Money will be received on deposit for fixed periods 
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Just published, price 5s., to to be continued Monthly. 
0 2 OF A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. Executed by Mavu1 and Potysrayx, with Bio- 
hical Notices by Hersurt Fry. 
aN o. 2 contains a Portrait and Biography of the Right Hon. T. B, MACAULAY. 
Mavte and Pouystan«, 55, Gracechurch-street, and of all Book and Print-sellers. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, for JUNE. 
No. VI. ice 1s, CONTENTS: 
1. Thackeray and Currer Bell. 3. Ruskin and “ The Quarterly.” se 
2. Carlyle: Chap, III, Another look at | 4. Froude’s “History of England.” 
the “ Lamp of the Old Year.” 5. Poetry: “ The Singing of the Poet. 
London: Bett and Datpy, Fleet-street. 


B ENYTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y,—Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE.—NO. CCXXXIV. 
Day. By Dudley Costello. \ ° y-Ways of History. 
= A Kind Fobee. 1X.— An Old | Archbishop Whately : “Thoughts and 
Acquaintance, X.—An Ally. Apophthegms. 
Guizot’s Richard Cromwell. The Story of the Sea Anemone, 


Disjointed Gossip from the other side of | Heroine-Worsbip. 
the Big Pond. By the Author of “Our | Re-opening of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Cousin Veronica,’ Grote’s History of Greece. By Monks- 
A Winter in Kertch. hood, 


The Physician’s Home, 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


NRASER’S MAGAZINE, FOR JUNE, 1856, price 2s. 6éd., 
CONTAINS: 
A Whit-Week in Manchester. Edited by | Pre-Raphaelitism from different Points 
a Manchester Man, of View. ; 
Ruskin on the Ancient and the Modern Kars, and the Parliamentary Debate. 
Poets.— Homer and Tennyson, Decline of French Romantic Literature. 
Peace. The Art of Story-Telling. 
The Orzan Question, Arago’s Popular Astronomy, 
Kate Coventry. Edited by the Author of | “Qolitical Ruminations. . 
“Digby Grand.” Conclusion. M. Montalembert, John Wilson Croker, 
Night Scene at Pisa, and John Murray. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


URN'’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. Ilanzison Arnswortn, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE,—NO, CCCCXXVI. 
Earl Siward. By James Payn. 
History of the Newspaper Press. By 
The Missing Letter. By the Author of Alexander Andrews. 
“The Unholy Wish.” Life in Brazil. 
Merivale’s Romans under the Empire. | Ferns and their Allies. 

By Sir Nathaniel. | ‘vo the Cuckoo. By Mary C. F. Monck. 
The Food of Paris. The last of Moore’s Journal and Diary. 
Information relative to Mr.Joshua Tubbs. | Pilgrimages to the French Palaces, By 

By E. P. Rowsell. Florentia, 

Cousin Carl. By Mrs. Bushby. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Just published, Feap. Svo, price 5s. 
uP OF LIF 


Administrative Reform, By Cyrus 
Redding. 


T HE L 

London: Stwpxin, Marsmatt, & Co. 

This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
hy th BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL: chiefly on Eng- 

“4 lish Poets. By Davip Masson, A.M., Professor of English Literature in Univer- 
sity College, London. 
Cambridge: Macm1tLan and Co.; London: Brett end Datpy. 
A MEMORIAL OF ‘THE PEACE, 

On the 26th instant will be ready in all parts of the country, choiccly illustrated in the 
pe style of the art, from Drawings by Duncan, Brrkut Fosrer, Tuomas, and 
MacQuoip, 
N HONOREM—SONGS OF THE BRAVE. Comprising ODES 

and BALLADS by Byxon, Tennyson, Wotre, Mackay, 
and Burns, 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled gilt edges, 7s. 6d., uniform with CunpaLi’s 
choice Editions of English Poems. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. ; 
London; Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


VOLUME OF sik ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS 
IS NOW READY, 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, Post 8vo, 33, 
THE RUSSIAN ACCOUNL OF THE BATTLE OF 
INKERMANN. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
ELIX MENDELSSOHN BARITHOLDY ; a Sketch of his Life 


and Works, By Jutes Benrpict. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY REV. J. B. MOZLEY. 
This day, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISMAL REGENE- 
RATION, By Rev. J. B. Mozuey, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, 8vo, 14s, 


A TREATISE ON THE AUGUSTINIAN DOCTRINE OF 
PREDESTINATION, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, One Volume, 8vo, 14s, 


OLONTAL CONSTITUTIONS; an Outline of the Constitutional 
llistory, and existing Government of the British Dependencies; with the 
Orders in Council, Statutes, and Parliamentary Documents relating to each 
Dependency. By Artuur Mitus, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, Second Thousand, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. 


“A candid and kindly account of America, by a lady who went thither with good 
introductions, and had every possible opportunity of being well informed, Her volume 
is remarkable for its quiet, sensible tone, its abundance of information upon social 
topics, and its freedom from all tendency to over-statement. An excellent account of 
our Canadian colonies forms part of its contents."— zxaminer, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UBICINI’S WORK ON TURKEY, 
This day, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 21s, 
ETTERS ON TURKEY: an Account of the Religious, Political, 
|4 Social, and Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire, the Reformed 
Institutions, Army, Navy, &e, Translated from the French of M. A. Usicryi. By 
Lavy 

“M. Ubivini has long resided in the East, and has derived his knowledge from 
sources of infor nation not generally accessible; and he produces throughout his work 
so muh unimpeachable evidence in support of the statements which he makes and 
the opinions which he advances, that he deserves to be listened to with more than 
ordinary attention.”—Jeoha Bull. 

Albemarle-street, 


RECENT WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with 150 Illustrations, Two Volumes, 
post 8vo, 30s. 


ANDBOOK OF PAINTING: the Italian Schools, 
From the German of Kugler. Edited, with Notes, ‘by Sir Cuantzs 
Eastxake, R.A., President of the Royal Academy. 


“ By far the best manual we are acquainted with, for every one who, without the 
opportunity of foreign and particularly Italian travel, desires to make a real study of 
art. Its method, its chronological arrangement, and its generally judicious criticism, 
make it most instructive to a learner.” —The Ecclesiastic. 

“Those who require a succinct compendium of the history of Italian Reinting, will 
find what they need in Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting,’ edited by Sir les East- 
lake, with numerous and well-executed illustrations of the most celebrated paintings 
referred to in it."—Murray’s Handbook of Italy. 


It, 


IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. Edited by Ratpx N. Worsum. With a Chart of 
Contemporary Schools. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“This book contains a short sketch of the lives and works of each artist. A useful 
tabular view of contemporary painters is appended. We recommend the book asa 
vade-mecum for Continental tourists, as necessary es the famous guide in the red livery.” 
—Atheneum, 

“ Asa portable compendium on Italian painters, the traveller will find no work in a 
small space so useful as this; indeed it may be considered as a necessary companion or 

ppl t to the Handbooks of Italy ; oo in rare cases, the artist even will find 
in it all the biographical details necessary for his purpose, with indications of the prin- 
cipal works of each painter, and a very clear view of the connexion of the diferent 
Italian schools of painting with each other.”—Murray’s Handbook of Italy, 


Ill. 


ANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. R. 
Lesiiz, R.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of accomplished men, who, like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, write as admirably as they paint. Though the title of his ‘Handbook’ might 
lead to the inference that it was only adapted for artists, it will be read with delight 
= instruction by every person who has any enjoyment in pictures.”—Quarterly 

Review, 

“The volume contains an interesting general view of the art of painting, as displayed 
in the works of the best masters ofall schools; it is clearly and elegantly written, with- 
out resort to technical terms; and it is likely to be even more useful as a series of 
ne to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a Handbook for Young Painters,”— 

miner, 


Iv. 


{ANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. Beinga Concise 

and Popular Account of the different styles of Architecture prevailing 
in allages and all countries. By James Fereussoy. With 850 LIlustra- 
tions. Two Volumes, 8vo, 36s. 


“ We needed a manual which should give us a succinct account of all the principal 
buildings of the world; which should be intelligible to the general reader, and yet 
informing to the professional artist; which should be profusely illustrated with speci- 
mens of all the styles known to have existed; and, when we find that it answers 
perfectly its intended purpose, we treat it as a valuable and welcome addition to our 
current literature.”— Zines, 

“Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful ‘Illustrated Handbook of Architecture.’”—Murray’s 
Handbook of Italy. 


v. 


RT AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND: Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Drawings, &c. 
By Dr. Waacen, Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 3 vols. 8vo. 


“The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to contain more of the essence 
of true connoisseurship than any of the same class that has yet come before the public. 
Dr. Waagen’s name is too familiar to the art-world, to require any introduction.”— 
Quarterly Review, 


vi. 


HOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. His Life and Personal 
Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and Illustrations 
from his chief works. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


“The illustrations, drawn with great care, are printed in a perfectly new style—in 
sepia—which gives them the effect of drawings. fe is difficult at times to escape the 
conviction that the pencil of Stothard himself has been employed to adorn the volume, 
We have not opened a prettier volume.”—TZimes, 

“In Mrs. Bray the painter has found a suitable biographer, one who with sufficient 
knowledge of art and literary taste, possesses a hearty enthusiasm for the subject of 
her memoir. It is a worthy monument to the memory of one whom we respect as & 
man and admire as an artist.” —Literary Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. HILLARD’S WORK ON ITALY. 
Now ready, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 16s, 
IX MONTHS IN ITALY. 


S. 

“A very remarkable work on Rome, &c., entitled ‘Six Months in Italy,’ by Mr. 
Hrtrarp, an American lawyer of great literary skill, has appeared: its perusal will 
well repay the reader, not only on the spot, but at home after his return from his 
travel.”—Murray’s Haidbook of Rome. 

“Mr. Hillard has published an excellent account of his impressions of Italy, 
bringing to the subject a rich store of classical knowledge, a graceful style, and & 
remarkable abstinence from any common-place exaggerations,”—Eurl Stanhope’s 


Addresses, 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle-street, 


By Grorce 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savitt and James Arron Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Fublished by 
Sa Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.— 
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